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| THERE are some judgments about our time which we can be 
' pretty certain a future historian will make, because they are 
so big and clear that even we, for whom the wood is so much 
© concealed by the trees, cannot miss them. He will say that in 
our days, for the first time in human history, all the races and 
_ peoples of mankind were brought within a single political and a 
single economic system. He will observe that the Great War 
' demonstrated the political interdependence of all peoples, and that 
the world-wide depression which followed the war demonstrated 
| their economic interdependence. He will note that although, in 
earlier ages, the conflicts and distresses of one part of the world 
' had no traceable influence upon other parts of the world— 
' although the dynastic revolutions of China produced no effects 
_ in Europe, and the fall of the Roman Empire was almost unfelt 
’ in India, and the incessant turmoils of African or American tribes 
might have taken place in another planet for all the influence 
_ they exercised in Europe or Asia—in the twentieth century it 
- had come about that nothing of importance could happen in any 


| part of the world without affecting every other part. Again, our 
Vor. CX VI—No. 691 213 x 
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future historian will certainly observe that, after zeons of struggle 
against the forces of Nature, mankind had in our time, and with 
remarkable rapidity, obtained such a mastery over the resources 
of his planet, and had, through scientific discovery, swift com- 
munications and flexible methods of finance, made the products 
of the whole earth so readily available for the use of all its peoples, 
that there was no longer any reason (other than human folly 
or incapacity) why the mass of mankind should suffer from the 
poverty and the drudgery which have been their lot since time 
began. 

These two achievements—the bringing of the whole human 
race within a single political and economic system, and the 
conquest of the earth’s resources so as to make universally diffused 
well-being attainable—are of so dazzling a character that they 
ought to mark our time as one of the noblest moments in the 
history of humanity, and the opening of a new era. Of course 
these great results have not been suddenly or miraculously 
achieved. Our historian will certainly record that both of them 
were the outcomes of the progress of Western civilisation during 
the last four centuries—since the time when, in the sixteenth 
century, the European peoples began to extend their power, their 
traffic, and the influence of their ideas and methods, into the non- 
European world. This process was slow at first, but it gathered 
momentum until, in the last two generations, it has proceeded 
with a dizzy acceleration. But to our historian, looking back 
from a thousand years hence upon the long vista of the genera- 
tions, these four centuries will seem a very brief stage in the pro- 
gress of mankind. They are no longer than the history of Britain 
from the coming of Julius Cesar to the withdrawal of the last 
Roman legions. They are no longer than a single Egyptian or 
Chinese dynasty. 

It is probable that the future historian will treat these four 
momentous centuries as no more than a preamble to the age 
which is beginning now. Whether he does so or not will depend 
upon what he has to say about the next generation or two. 
Perhaps he will have to record that, after achieving so much, 
and opening out for humanity so glorious a prospect, Western 
civilisation committed suicide ; that it shirked the responsibility 
of its own achievement ; that it turned its back upon the methods 
and principles which had brought it so far; that it refused to 
accept the fact of interdependence ; that it would not allow the 
world’s abundance, now available, to reach the peoples who 
needed and wanted it ; that it failed to obtain from its statesmen 
the leadership which was requisite if so great an opportunity 
was to be used ; that it allowed itself to be ruined by the inter- 
necine conflicts of short-sighted nations, all striving after an 
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unattainable self-sufficiency ; that it used the mastery of the 
forces of Nature which it had won for the purposes of destruction 
rather than of progress, and so plunged humanity back, possibly 
into barbarism. If this is the story he will have to tell, his 
narrative will trace a blind development that led to a dead end, 
and he will be chiefly concerned to exhibit the weaknesses of our 
civilisation which caused this failure. But it may be that he 
will have a different story to tell. He may record that, taught 
by the sufferings of the Great War and of the Great Depression, 
the peoples of the West, after some wavering, learnt in time how 
to avoid disaster, and led humanity into a great era of world- 
peace and of growing well-being. In that case, he will treat the 
history of the four centuries as the preamble to the Great Age ; 
and his attention will be fixed upon the virtues of our civilisation, 
which enabled it to achieve so great a triumph. In either case, 
these four centuries of Western civilisation will certainly appear 
to him to have been among the most significant eras in human 
history. It is worth while to ask what aspects of the four 
centuries are likely to seem to him most remarkable, as having 
shaped the course of events whereby the conditions of to-day 
were produced. 

Four hundred years ago, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, there existed. on the face of the globe four highly 
developed civilisations—the Chinese, the Indian, the Islamic and 
the European. Though there had been contacts between them, 
in their inner spirit they were deeply differentiated ; they had 
developed quite independently, and each of them had during 
long centuries lived ‘ to itself alone.’ Had there existed in 1500 
anyone who had a real knowledge of all four, it would have been 
impossible for him to assert that the European civilisation was 
in any obvious way superior to the others. Neither in population 
nor in power, neither in scientific knowledge nor inventive skill, 
neither in the fine arts nor in the industrial arts, neither in 
philosophic depth nor in poetic imagination, could any inherent 
superiority be claimed for the Europe of 1500 over its rivals. 

For nearly a thousand years Europe had carried on a struggle 
with its nearest neighbour, Islam, and had not got the better 
of it. The Crusades were an episode in this age-long conflict ; 
they had ended in the defeat of Europe, and been followed by 
the Islamic conquest of Constantinople, one of the main centres 
of European culture. As late as the third decade of the sixteenth 
century, Islam had advanced into the very heart of Europe, and 
had with difficulty been beaten back from the walls of Vienna, 
the seat of government of Europe’s premier power (1529). So 
far was the civilisation of Europe from establishing its superiority 
over the rival civilisations. 
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Yet within four centuries from this date the European 
civilisation had not merely established its superiority, it had 
won the domination of the world. It had explored, conquered, 
exploited and- peopled vast regions in Africa, America, and 
Australasia that were unknown in 1500. It had disclosed to 
mankind the character, resources and limits of the planet which 
is his home. It had imposed its methods and ideas, and to a 
large extent its political authority, upon the other civilisations 
so completely that, even when they began to revolt against its 
ascendency, what the other peoples of the earth demanded was 
that they should enjoy in independence the methods of organisa- 
tion which Europe had wrought out; and if they strove after 
economic freedom, it was freedom to develop within their own 
realms the industrial and commercial methods they had learnt 
from Europe. The civilisation of Europe had, in effect, become 
the civilisation of the world. 

What was the explanation of this astonishing achievement ? 
Some may say that it was the superiority of Europe in the material 
aspects of civilisation, and its fertility in invention, beginning 
with gunpowder and the mariner’s compass, and going on with 
all thefmechanical inventions that have distinguished the modern 
age. But China knew of gunpowder and the mariner’s compass 
long before Europe: why did she not advance beyond these begin- 

ings? Others may say that it was the ingenious and flexible 
methods of European finance, whereby the innumerable rivulets 
of private thrift were canalised and made available for gigantic 
undertakings such as the conquest of India by the East India 
Company. Yet others may say that it was the more efficient 
methods of political organisation, the more powerful loyalty and 
the firmer discipline, which the nations of Europe were enabled 
to secure by the development among them of the national type 
of State. All these factors contributed to the great result : they 
may be described as the principal instruments of the conquest. 
But how did it come about that Europe, after so many centuries 
of comparative stagnation, was able to utilise these factors, 
while the other civilisations remained in stagnation? Why 
was there such an outburst of inventive, creative and exploratory 
energy in the Europe of the sixteenth and following centuries ? 

If our historian is a man who looks below the surface of 
things rerum cognoscere causas, he will perceive that there must 
have been a spiritual cause for this remarkable forward move- 
ment. And he will find it in the powerful and many-sided 
striving after the emancipation of the human spirit, which was 
at work in Europe in many forms during these centuries, and 
which led to a progressive release of the immeasurable potency 
of individual capacity and energy. The best name for this 
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movement as a whole is Liberalism; though the name itself 
did not come into use until the nineteenth century, and the 
philosophy which it expresses only began to be formulated in 
the eighteenth, or, at the earliest, the seventeenth. It was this 
movement of emancipation, and the spirit that inspired it, which 
formed the creative force in Western civilisation, and drove it 
forward to the mastery and the unification of the world. 

It had two root-principles, which may be described as the vital 
principles of Western civilisation. They had been obscured and 
devitalised during long centuries; but they came alive again, 
and began to work like yeast, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. One was the Greek veneration for the power of human 
reason, the Greek resolve to pursue the truth whithersoever it 
might lead, the Greek refusal to be bound by tradition and custom, 
the Greek readiness to make bold experiments in adjusting law 
to the demands of reason, and in reshaping society so as to make 
the good life possible. This Greek inspiration came alive again 
in the Renaissance. The other, and yet more vital, root of the 
movement of emancipation was the revolutionary teaching of 
Jesus of Nazareth that in the sight of God all men are of equal 
value: Jew or Greek, bond or free, they are all alike sons of 
God, and may equally be the vehicles of His inspiration, and His 
fellow-workers in the unending struggle for rightness, This 
conception, however much defiled or obscured, obtained a new 
life in the searching discussions that accompanied the 
Reformation. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation opened the great age 
of European history, because they gave a new force, a sharper 
edge, to the most vital principles of Western civilisation. In 
proportion as their significance was realised, the Greek principle 
of the sovereignty of reason, and the Christian principle of the 
equal value of all human personalities, when brought into con- 
junction, challenged men to pursue a new conception of human 
society, in which it would be based upon liberty rather than 
authority, upon reason rather than custom, upon argument 
rather than force, upon the Golden Rule rather than the lex 
talionis. The Liberal idea was born. And in face of many 
obstacles and many setbacks, Western civilisation, for the most 
part almost unconscious of the course it was pursuing, has in the 
main been guided by this ideal throughout the four centuries we 
are considering. 

In proportion as it has succeeded in any country, this move- 
ment of emancipation has released the energy, the vitality, the 
originality of its people; and the nations which have played 
the greatest part in the achievements of the modern age have 
been the nations which have given to it the freest play. Where 
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it has been shackled lest it should endanger the authority of 
Government—as for a long time in Spain—the result has been 
stagnation, followed usually by disordered violence. It has been 
a creative force as powerful, and sometimes as disruptive, as 
the scientists tell us we may get through the break-up of the 
atom. It has led to great abuses, by giving too often to the strong 
the opportunity of exploiting the weak ; but, on the other hand, 
it has caused that quickening of the social conscience which 
distinguishes our age from all earlier ages, and impels us to find 
remedies for these abuses so that the liberty of the weak may be 
as secure and as real as that of the strong. It has brought into 
the world, not peace, but a sword, and most of the conflicts of 
the modern age can be traced to its yeasty working. But, on the 
other hand, it has given birth, after all these struggles, to the 
conception of a world in which peace shall reign, because discus- 
sion and agreement can and must be substituted for dictation 
and force in the settlement of human differences. This Liberal 
ideal which has been working in the modern world, and has 
brought us to where we stand, has been no anzmic or sentimental 
ideal; it has been a tremendous explosive force, which has 
reshaped, and is still reshaping, the conditions of human life. 

The movement of emancipation has striven after several 
different forms of liberty, which have been attained in varying 
degrees in various countries. None of them has been secure 
until it has been placed under the guardianship of law. For 
liberty is dependent upon law; it is not only precarious, it is 
unreal, until it is both protected and regulated by law, upheld 
by the common will. This is as true of the freedom of nations as 
of the freedom of individuals: until the freedom of nations is 
placed under the guardianship and control of a law enforced by 
the common will, national freedom spells international anarchy, 
and must itself be perpetually insecure and fearful. 

The first of the liberties after which men have striven has been 
freedom of the person. This involves the abolition of slavery, 
which has existed, and has seemed to be part of the order of 
Nature, throughout human history. At the opening of the 
modern age serfdom, if not actual slavery, existed everywhere 
in Europe, and indeed everywhere in the world, except in England, 
where it had finally disappeared in the previous century. In 
Western Europe it did not disappear until the French Revolution ; 
in Eastern Europe it survived far into the nineteenth century. 

While Europe was making slow progress towards personal 
liberty, slavery in its most repulsive form was introduced through 
the development of the negro slave trade, which was actively 
carried on throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It was a profitable iniquity, and no country made 
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greater profit out of it than Britain. Yet it was Britain that 
took the lead in destroying it, first by the abolition of the lucrative 
slave trade in 1807, then by purchasing the freedom of every slave 
in the British Empire in 1834. This was one of the first victories 
of organised Liberalism in England—a noble act, of which we 
have just celebrated the centenary. It was not until a generation 
later that slavery came to an end in the United States, and not 
until 1884, at the Congress of Berlin, that the civilised countries 
agreed to abolish it in all lands under their influence. Now, with 
the triumph of Western civilisation, this ancient abomination, 
which mankind has tolerated throughout the course of its history, 
has almost been banished from the face of the earth, save in a 
few remote and backward districts. 

But freedom of the person implies more than the abolition 
of slavery. It implies security for every man against the pos- 
sibility of arrest, imprisonment or personal violence otherwise 
than by process of law. In other words, it implies the sovereignty 
of law. Thanks to the traditions of Rome, respect for law has 
always been stronger in Europe than in other regions of the 
earth. But so long as slavery or serfdom existed, their victims 
were largely at the mercy of their masters; and wherever 
despotism has existed, personal liberty has always been liable to 
arbitrary invasion. Before the nineteenth century this vital 
liberty cannot be said to have been secured for all citizens in any 
countries save England and perhaps Holland and Switzerland ; 
and even in England it was not really secure so long as the 
press-gang continued to be used for the recruitment of the 
Navy. But during the nineteenth century—the great century of 
Liberalism—it was established throughout Europe (outside 
Russia and Turkey) and in all the Western lands. Personal 
liberty under the protection of law had come to be regarded as an 
essential mark of a civilised State. To-day it has been destroyed 
in countries that claim to be civilised. 

The second and yet greater freedom that the Western world 
has won is freedom of the mind: freedom for all men, not only 
to think and believe, but to speak and publish, what seems to 
them true; freedom to persuade their fellows to accept their 
beliefs ; freedom to co-operate with others to make their beliefs 
prevail, which is freedom of association ; and all this under the 
regulation of law, to ensure that this freedom is not used in such 
a way as to impair the corresponding rights of others. It was in 
the sphere of scientific investigation that this freedom was first 
and most widely secured: by the middle of the seventeenth 
century the risk that the man of science might have to endure the 
trials of a Galileo had disappeared in every civilised country, 
and even despotic rulers were establishing academies or royal 
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societies for the discovery and diffusion of knowledge. To this 
freedom Europe owed the progress of science, which has been due 
to the co-operative work of men of many countries, and which 
has given to the Western peoples their increased control of the 
forces of Nature. In the fields of politics and religion, the 
struggle for freedom of discussion has been a slow and painful 
process. It was won earlier and more fully in Holland and in 
England than in other countries ; yet even in England it was not 
securely established until the end of the seventeenth century, 
and not fully enjoyed until the coming of the Liberal régime in 
the nineteenth. Then England became a place of refuge for 
those who were forbidden to think and speak freely in their own 
countries, and our fathers learnt, what we are beginning to un- 
learn, that the best way to deal with ‘ dangerous ’ opinions is to 
allow them to be openly discussed, and not to drive them under- 
ground, where their pent-up gases may generate explosions. 
Over the greater part of Europe real freedom of thought, speech, 
publication and association were not fully won until the second 
half of the nineteénth century. But on the eve of the war these 
freedoms seemed to have become, by universal assent, one of the 
essential marks of a civilised State. Who can measure the extent 
to which the progress of our civilisation has been due to freedom 
of thought and discussion ? 

The third freedom which the Western world pursued was 
freedom of enterprise : freedom for every man to make the most 
of his powers and his opportunities. When the modern age 
opened this freedom was denied or restricted by the existence 
of caste barriers, of rigid customs, of established monopolies, 
of trading prohibitions imposed by craft guilds and other such 
organisations, and of unintelligent governmental controls. In 
England these restrictions upon free enterprise were already being 
modified in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and the progressive 
removal of them during the following centuries was one of the 
main reasons why England led the world in the material develop- 
ments of the modern age. In the nineteenth century these old 
restrictions and inhibitions came to an end in all the more pro- 
gressive countries. The result was an extraordinary outburst of 
energy and enterprise, the opening out of innumerable new fields 
of activity, the eager utilisation of the discoveries of science, and 
the ransacking of the world’s resources. Beyond a doubt the 
amazing variety and richness of life in the modern world has been 
primarily due to the inexhaustible fertility and inventiveness of 
free enterprise, using the gifts of science. Beyond a doubt, this 
has been the cause of the rapid rise in the standards of life 
which has, in this country, brought about a fourfold increase 
in the average income of the mass of working-folk, besides 
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adding inconceivably to the variety of the enjoyments open 
to them. 

But it soon became apparent that freedom of enterprise, 
like other freedoms, needs to be brought under the regulation of 
law. Unchecked and unregulated, it placed the weak at the 
mercy of the strong, and denied to all but the fortunate any 
real opportunity of making the most of their own powers. 
Monopoly of a new type, restricting and inhibiting freedom of 
enterprise, was seen to result from unregulated freedom. It 
became obvious that law and the power of the State must be 
used, in the economic as in other spheres, to prevent abuses of 
power, and to make liberty real for all, and not merely for the 
strong, the daring, the unscrupulous or the fortunate. From the 
very beginning of the régime of organised Liberalism there was 
therefore an unbroken succession of measures devised for this 
end—Factory Acts, Mines Acts, Truck Acts, Company Acts, 
Education Acts, Public Health Acts, Employers’ Liability Acts, 
and the like. The problem was, and is, no easy one: how to 
preserve the driving force of free enterprise while guarding 
against its dangers and defects. One school of thought, blinded 
by these visible defects to the astonishing progress that free 
enterprise has made possible, has persuaded itself that free enter- 
prise in itself is an evil thing, and must be destroyed. This is a 
counsel of despair; to accept it would be to sentence us to.a 
slowing down, perhaps to a cessation, of the progress which has 
brought us so far.. What has to be fought against is, not the 
existence of economic freedom among the few, but the denial of 
economic freedom to the many ; and this is to be achieved, not 
by the creation of new monopolies wielded by the few who act 
in the name of the State, but by the regulation of monopolies so 
that they may not become tyrannies. The monopoly of oppor- 
tunity in any sphere, whether by a class or a vested interest or a 
powerful trading organisation, always tends to be tyrannical and 
to repress free enterprise. It is the duty of the State to ensure 
that these dangers are averted. They can be averted by wise 
legislation. But the most dangerous form of monopoly arises 
when the State, which ought to be the watchdog and guardian 
of freedom, identifies itself with the creation and maintenance of 
a monopoly power. Free enterprise is still, and must always be, 
the mainspring of progress. But it must be free enterprise under 
the regulation of law, because it is only under this regulation that 
abuses and injustices can be avoided, and that all men, and not 
merely a favoured few, can be free to use their powers to the 
best advantage. In no field is it more true than in this that the 
price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 


The fourth freedom towards which we have seemed to be 
Vor. CX VI—No. 691 k* 
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moving is freedom of intercourse—the maximum possible freedom 
of movement over the face of the earth for ideas, for men, for 
goods and for capital. Governments have commonly regarded 
this freedom with suspicion, and have striven to restrict it. 
But rapid transport and communications have made its growth 
inevitable, and intercourse between all the peoples of the earth 
has become progressively closer during the modern age. Indeed, 
the countries of the West insisted upon breaking down by force 
the barriers to intercourse that were raised by such ancient and 
self-complacent societies as China and Japan. Through growing 
freedom of intercourse, the world’s empty lands have been peopled 
and their resources developed for the service of all peoples: 
unless these lands had been irrigated by the immigration of men 
of enterprise, and by the free flow of capital from the developed 
countries, the world of to-day could not have come into being. 
The free movement of ideas and of goods from land to land has 
turned the intellectual and material wealth of the whole world 
into the common inheritance of all its peoples. Until yesterday, 
a growing freedom of intercourse, both in the traffic of goods and 
in the nobler traffic of ideas, seemed to be the best hope for the 
future of humanity, and one of the greatest achievements of 
Western civilisation. 

Finally, the Western world has seemed to be moving steadily 
towards political liberty. This is the crown of the whole structure 
of freedom, and indeed its keystone, for upon this the security 
of the whole arch depends. Political liberty means not only the 
sharing of all citizens in the determination of their own destinies ; 
it means the substitution of discussion for dictation, and of reason 
for force, in the direction of human affairs. We have seen this 
great conception, which had never previously been realised on 
any larger scale than that of the city State, brought into operation 
in the internal concerns of great nations, first among the English- 
speaking peoples; then, in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, among most of the European peoples ; and finally, in 
our own days, we have seen the demand for political liberty as 
one of the essential conditions of civilised life put forward in 
almost all the lands of the non-European world. The ideal of 
political liberty seemed to have conquered the world. And in 
the institution of the League of Nations the world seemed to have 
resolved that the substitution of reason for force could be and 
must be extended even to the sphere of international relations. 

All these five forms of freedom—freedom of the person, 
freedom of the mind, freedom of enterprise, freedom of intercourse, 
and freedom in government—are mutually dependent. It is 
impossible that free men with free minds should not demand 
freedom of enterprise, and freedom of intercourse with their 
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fellows. All these freedoms can only be enjoyed in security 
under a system of free government. The repression of free 
enterprise and of free intercourse must in the long run involve 
the destruction of political liberty ; and those who, distrusting 
democracy, set themselves to replace it by an autocratic system, 
find themselves compelled also to invade freedom of the person 
and freedom of speech. 

It seemed, until yesterday, that the progressive and rapid 
achievement of these liberties by the civilised peoples had 
demonstrated that human society can be organised upon a 
basis of liberty regulated by law. It seemed also, in view of 
the immense boons which these freedoms had brought, that 
such a system could bring well-being and happiness to man as 
no other system could. For the marvellous advance of the 
modern age in knowledge, in wealth and in kindliness; the 
progressive unification of the world; the visible possibility of 
an era of secure peace and widely diffused prosperity—all were 
due to the emancipation of the human spirit by the Liberal 
movement. But then, with amazing suddenness, when we seemed 
to be about to enter upon a wonderful new era, the greater part 
of the world turned its back upon the ideals which it had hitherto 
pursued. Those liberties towards which we had laboured were 
denounced and repudiated, some of them in all countries, all of 
them in some countries ; and Liberalism, which (whether it was 
recognised or not) has been the real guide of Western civilisation 
during these four great centuries, has suddenly come to be 
regarded as a lost cause and a forsaken belief. 

In some of the greatest countries arbitrary arrest and punish- 
ment without trial have become commonplace; freedom of 
speech and publication have been suppressed by violence ; 
political liberty has been overthrown ; while in the international 
sphere the attempt to substitute law for force has been defeated— 
at any rate, for the moment. As for freedom of intercourse, 
all the Governments of the world seem to be in a conspiracy to 
destroy it. They shut out one another’s goods by means of 
tariffs, quotas and exchange restrictions. They make the move- 
ments of people as difficult as possible by restrictions on immi- 
gration, Alien Acts, and elaborate passport regulations. They 
even try to check the movement of ideas by banning foreign 
books and newspapers, or taxing them severely. Freedom of 
enterprise, which has made the modern world, is coming to be 
regarded as an evil thing. Parties of the right compete with 
parties of the left in waging war against it, and in confining it 
within the strait-waistcoat of a rigid Government control. To 
take a single small example, no Englishman may now grow hops 
for sale unless his name is on a Government list. In short, the 
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whole world appears, as if by a sudden universal conversion, to 
have decided to reverse the course which it has hitherto pursued, 
and to have abandoned as an empty dream the idea of organising 
human society on a basis of liberty protected and regulated by 
law. Is this only a temporary phase, a momentary aberration ? 
Or is it a permanent change of direction? Upon the answer to 
that question depends the future history of the world. 

There are good reasons for believing that the present 
divergence from the main course of human development can only 
be temporary ; though it may last long enough to bring upon 
us a catastrophe. After all, the reaction is a very recent thing. 
It is the outcome of the rancours engendered by war, which is 
always hostile to the spirit of Liberalism. Even in the post-war 
period, the current appeared to be setting strongly in the Liberal 
direction : witness the growing strength of the League of Nations 
down to 1931, the universal establishment of the democratic 
system in Europe and its rapid extension outside of Europe, 
and the gradual healing of sores that was then coming about. 
It was, in truth, only under the stress of the economic blizzard 
which struck the world in 1929 and was intensified in 1931 that 
the reaction became violent. 

A reaction so sudden and so violent is likely to lead to a swift 
counter-reaction unless it can be shown to have brought good 
results. And is there anybody living who really believes that the 
world, or any country in the world, has drawn benefits from 
the insane restrictive policies of the last few years? It is not 
the system of free enterprise that has failed (as some contend) ; 
that system needs regulation, but it has produced the potential 
abundance which the world might be enjoying. Nor is it the 
system of free intercourse that has failed (as others contend), 
for this system has never been fairly tried except in a few countries, 
to which it brought prosperity ; and every increased restriction 
of intercourse has brought increased suffering to the world. The 
world’s distresses are due to the policy of restriction which its 
Governments have been pursuing during the last few years. 
The Governments themselves recognise that this is so. Each of 
them protests that it is only pursuing the course of folly because 
of the wickedness and unreason of the others. 

All the peoples of the world, with the exception of a few 
worshippers of force, earnestly desire peace, liberty and a revival 
of trade ; and these can only be secured by a return to the methods 
of Liberalism. If some of them have turned to the worship of 
force, it is only because they despair of justice. They await a 
lead from one of the greater nations, a lead which would be 
eagerly welcomed. Of all nations, the one to which this lead 
would most naturally fall is Britain, which has in the past led 
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the world along these paths. The future of civilisation may 
depend upon the course of British politics in these momentous 
ears. 

4 It is probable that Britain will not fall a prey to the system 
of dictatorship: the tradition of free government and of free 
speech is too deeply rooted to be easily overcome. But more 
than this is needed. Democracy must be saved from disrepute 
by being purged of its weaknesses ; it must cease to be largely a 
sham and a cover for party dictatorship; it must be made a 
more effective means of bringing into positions of leadership the 
men who are most capable of using them, and who are often 
excluded from public life by the rigidities of party ; the system 
of government by discussion must be made more real and more 
efficient. Is there much chance that Britain will be able to lead 
the way in the rehabilitation of democracy? It is probable, 
again, that Britain will always be ready to sympathise with 
measures for the pacification of the world. Whatever party may 
govern her affairs, she will not take any active steps to destroy 
the collective system. But is she likely to take the risks that have 
to be taken if the collective system is to be made effective, or 
will she timidly drift back into an isolation that must bring ruin 
upon the world and upon herself? It is probable, yet again, 
that Britain will be as ready as any other country to acquiesce 
in the desirability of restoring world trade. But will she give a 
bold lead in this direction, or be content, here also, to drift with 
the stream, which at the moment seems still to be setting in the 
direction of restriction and self-sufficiency ? It is impossible to 
avoid deep misgivings as to the answers to these questions. 

The cause of Liberty is not dead, though it is momentarily 
obscured. It is still an open question whether the now unified 
world will prefer the path of freedom and reason, or the path of 
dictation, exclusion and force. The ideal of organising human 
society as a whole, and each of its members, on a system of 
freedom protected and regulated by law, is still the greatest of 
political ideals. At this turning-point in history we have still 
to fight for freedom of the person, freedom of the mind, freedom 
of enterprise, freedom of intercourse, and the substitution of 
reason for force and discussion for dictation both in national and 
in international affairs. And if those who love liberty, and 
appreciate the magnitude and profundity of the choice which 
lies before humanity, are at this moment, in all countries, few, 
disheartened, and disorganised, that is no justification for relaxing 


their efforts. 
Ramsay Murr. 
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FIRST ROUND TO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. ROosEVELT’s first Congress has completed its work and 
adjourned. Mr. Roosevelt himself has felt satisfied enough with 
the rate of progress so far to venture upon an extended cruise. 
Everyone who can has left Washington and is enjoying a well- 
earned summer vacation. The centre of interest in the American 
political scene is being shifted to the constituencies, to which 
members of Congress have mostly returned, and from which they 
will have to seek re-election in November. Already in many 
States primary elections have been held, and have yielded further 
evidence of the great popularity of the President, and of the 
danger of opposing him. Within a few weeks the actual autumn 
election campaign itself will be in full swing. The present brief 
interval marks the transition between one stage of the Roosevelt 
experiment and the next. The coming elections will turn very 
largely on the public’s reaction to the first stage of the New Deal. 
The second stage of the New Deal, which will open when the new 
Congress meets in January 1935, will depend very largely on the 
results of these elections. This is therefore a convenient point to 
attempt a more considered judgment of Mr. Roosevelt’s record 
than has so far been possible, while new unprecedented measures 
were tumbling one after the other from that Pandora’s box which 
the Roosevelt landslide brought to Washington. It is too soon to 
come to final judgments ; but it now seems possible to come at 
least to some preliminary conclusions on such questions as these : 
What is the New Deal? Whose is it ? Is it succeeding ? What 
is likely to happen next ? 

It is doubtful whether you would get an agreed answer from 
very many Americans, even from members of the Roosevelt 
Administration, to the question What is the New Deal? Nothing 
has been more confusing to the inquiring visitor to ‘ New Deal’ 
Washington than the multitude of varying answers that such a 
question was certain to provoke. The Capitol end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue would almost certainly, if it gave any lucid answer at all, 
give a somewhat different answer from that which was forth- 
' coming from the White House end. Even at the White House 
end the answer one might get in a conservative department, like 
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that of State, would be somewhat different from that vouchsafed 
by a radical department, like that of Agriculture. The wish is so 
often father to the thought when Americans, inside as well as 
outside the Administration, discuss the true meaning and 
tendency of the New Deal. There is therefore ample justification 
for widely differing views as to what the New Deal really is, and 
as to what Mr. Roosevelt intends to make of it. It is, however, 
possible to group certain aspects of the New Deal under a few 
broad headings, which would be admitted by most cautious 
observers to correspond to the known objects of its authors. 

In the first place, the New Deal is clearly more an attitude of 
mind than anything else. Its very name, ‘ New Deal,’ and its 
chief object, as announced from so many platforms—namely, to 
help what Mr. Roosevelt calls ‘ the forgotten man ’—offer clues 
to this attitude. It is one of deep dissatisfaction with the state of 
America, not only as it was when Mr. Hoover left and Mr. 
Roosevelt entered the Presidency in March 1933, but even as it 
was in what Mr. Hoover would have considered the good old days 
of 1928-29. It is one of determination to end the evils—such as 
unemployment, poverty, agricultural depression, insecurity of 
livelihood, excessive speculation, unethical business, and political 
standards—which, to the minds of Mr. Roosevelt and his friends, 
disgraced American civilisation even during the years of so-called 
prosperity. It is one of confident belief in the power of enlightened 
democratic leadership to end such evils, as well as to bring about 
economic recovery. It is one of impatience with traditions, 
prejudices, vested interests, accepted theories, which stand in the 
way of the rapid elimination of such evils and the attainment of 
recovery. It is one of willingness to attempt, and indeed of 
positive belief in, a ‘trial and error’ method of tackling the 
nation’s problems, without the expectation of being always 
successful, and without fear of being sometimes obviously in 
error, in the hope that, one way or another, out of such experi- 
mentation, workable solutions will be attained. It is an attitude 
of confidence in existing constitutional and other machinery, 
which it deems adequate even to such emergencies as the present. 
It rejects the idea that only a thorough-going transformation of 
American politics and society, whether in a Fascist or Communist 
direction, can lead to lasting recovery and sound reform. It 
believes in the fundamentally sound intentions of capital and 
labour, of private individuals and interests. It believes that, 
given the opportunity, each will rise above its former failings and 
will unselfishly collaborate in the interests of all. It involves a 
preference for an ordered planning of the nation’s resources, and 
industrial and agricultural development. But it rejects the view 
that such ordered planning must involve far-reaching State 
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regimentation of individuals or interference in the details of 
national economic life. It is an attitude of intolerance towards 
the former dictatorship of big business and to that inequitable 


distribution of national wealth which made such dictatorship. 


possible. It involves a preference for debtors against creditors, 
for small men against large, for wages against profits, for agri- 
culture against industry, without, however, ever admitting that 
the interests of such classes are necessarily incompatible. 

Such an attitude of mind is a great contrast to the attitude 
which used to prevail. That it should have come to dominate 
Washington and also a large part of the country is an outstanding 
result of the Roosevelt experiment. But an attitude of mind is 
not in itself sufficient equipment for an Administration. What 
does this attitude involve so far as practical policy is concerned ? 
It involves, first of all, the resolute handling of the emergency 
with which the United States was faced in March of last year, an 
emergency which has largely, though not wholly or perhaps 
permanently, abated. In five matters of outstanding importance 
the Roosevelt Administration had to act quickly. Faced with a 
creeping paralysis of confidence and credit which was threatening 
banks and credit institutions, municipalities, railroads, and other 
corporations with imminent collapse, it hastily brought into action 
all the resources of Federal finance. The banks of the country 
were closed by Federal authority, to prevent their being broken 
by a continued run upon them by their depositors. Their position 
was rapidly examined, and such as were reasonably solvent, or 
could be made so with moderate financial assistance from the 
Federal Reserve Board or the Government, were quickly reopened. 
To prevent a further run upon them the hoarding and export of 
gold were forbidden. To equip them to meet their liabilities the 
discount regulations of the Federal Reserve System were amended ; 
liberal advances, either in the form of loans from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation or of purchases by that body of their 
preferred stock were made available, and the dollar was divorced 
temporarily from gold and ultimately anchored to it again at a 
lower parity. To give the public confidence a system of mutual 
deposit insurance, carrying with it a Government guarantee of 
deposits, was instituted—in the first place up to $2500 and 
subsequently up to $5000. Finally, measures were prepared to 
hasten the reopening, or where that was impossible the liquidation, 
of banks not at first sight solvent. 

The widespread default on mortgage and other debts, leading 
to foreclosures and evictions of debtors and, because of the 
impossibility of disposing of the foreclosed properties except at 
an appalling loss, to the bankruptcy of creditors, including banks 
and insurance companies, which was impending when Mr. 
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Roosevelt entered office, was averted by further emergency 
measures. The Government provided funds for the refinancing of 
a great volume of debt and placed its credit behind debtor and 
creditor alike, so that defaults, foreclosures, or bankruptcies 
could all be avoided. Further, by the Frazier-Lemke Bill, the 
last measure of the retiring Congress, it legalised the postponement 
of maturities in respect of many of these obligations. The 
bankruptcy of railroads, utility corporations, and even of State 
and City Governments, which seemed imminent in March 1933, 
was avoided by making Federal loans freely available through 
the medium of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. This 
willingness of the Federal Government to lend money to other 
agencies, and even to individuals, has been extended rather than 
checked as the session has proceeded, and one of the most recent 
Acts of Congress legalised direct Government loans to industry. 

The improved system of relief, which was carrying on its back 
entirely or in part the maintenance of an army of 13,000,000 
unemployed and their families, and which was threatened with 
the exhaustion of its funds, was largely taken over by the Federal 
Government, which had always previously bitterly resisted 
assuming any such responsibility. Ample funds were made 
available, by grant or loan, to the existing relief agencies, which 
continue to be many in number and various in character. The 
Federal Government, moreover, itself entered the field of relief. 
It created forestry and other work for 250,000 young men in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps and later the widest variety of tasks 
for 4,000,000 men and women during last winter under the Civil 
Works Administration. Its Emergency Relief Administration 
(FERA) has been spending huge sums, and is quick to come to 
the aid of anyone requiring relief, as has recently been shown in 
the drought-stricken areas of the Middle West. 

Finally, so far as the main emergency measures are concerned, 
the New Deal involved the balancing of the ordinary (as distinct 
from the emergency) Federal budget. The rest of the emergency 
policy depended, and still depends, largely on Federal credit 
being good, so that ample supplies of Federal money could be 
available to keep the rest of the nation going. Federal credit had 
slumped badly in March 1933, largely because Congress could not 
bring itself to impose taxes or to cut expenditure, especially on 
pensions. It has been restored by the speedy lopping off of 
$1,000,000,000 of Federal expenditures, including $400,000,000 
on ex-soldiers’ pensions and allowances, and by the imposition 
of heavy new taxes, thus enabling the ordinary budget, including 
interest and sinking fund on emergency expenditures, to be 


balanced. 
Emergency measures, undertaken not for theoretical but 
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wholly practical reasons, and allowing little time for debate, 
merge easily into recovery measures—the second main expression 
of the New Deal. In this field monetary policy has been the chief 
instrument employed. The dollar has been depreciated in terms 
of gold, and so far as possible in terms of goods, in order to lessen 
the burden of costs (of which debts fixed in terms of money are a 
large element), and thus to make possible domestic and foreign 
sales at a profit. By the depreciation of the dollar, and by other 
means, the credit basis of the country has been enormously 
increased. Credit inflation has been carried some distance, and 
powers have been taken, though not yet actually used, for 
currency inflation. Finally, a large silver-purchase programme— 
which is considered by some to foreshadow a bimetallist experi- 
ment, and is obviously designed to lift purchasing power in the 
silver-producing regions—has been set in operation. In order to 
get this extra volume of money (chiefly bank money) into circula- 
tion various methods have been employed, such as open market 
operations by the Federal Reserve Board and more recently huge 
Government expenditure. This expenditure upon public works 
as well as upon relief, though disappointingly small to people 
who believe in this method of bringing about recovery, has 
risen to a level of between $300,000,000 and $400,000,000 a 
month. 

Meanwhile the National Industrial Recovery Administration 
has tried to create purchasing power by inducing employers to 
shorten hours while maintaining, and indeed increasing, wages, 
thus enabling more men to be employed, and more money to be 
got into the hands of the working classes, who are the chief 
, purchasers of consumers’ goods. It has further tried to reverse 
the tendency towards unfair competition and price cutting, which 
was creating a vicious spiral of lower wages, lower prices, lower 
purchases, lower profits. At the same time the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has tried to lift agricultural purchas- 
ing power, the destruction of which even before 1929 was so 
important a contributory cause of the depression. It has taxed 
the processer, and therefore ultimately the consumer, of various 
primary products, and has paid over the proceeds to the farmers 
in an attempt to lift their incomes in relation to their costs. It 
has used these subsidies to the farmer as a means of bringing 
about a reduction of supply, the producer being in effect bribed 
to plough under part of his cotton or not to plough part of his 
arable land. It has, finally, tried to get the farmer a better share 
of the better price by helping him to organise his marketing. 

These and other measures, the chief motive for which has 
been the desire to accelerate economic recovery, merge into the 
reform measures, the third main expression of the New Deal. An 
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attempt has been made to prevent a repetition of wild speculation 
which unsettled conditions before 1929. Acts have been passed 
providing for public commissions to supervise the operation of 
the Stock and Commodity Exchanges. Even in advance of these 
measures the Federal Government forced the exchanges to curb 
speculation, by limiting operations on margin, and by fixing the 
permissible daily rise or fall in quotations—in the case of wheat, 
for example, at 5 cents. The banks have, moreover, been 
required to be more circumspect in lending money to finance 
margin operations on the exchanges. Abuses in the field of 
banking and investment have been tackled. Commercial and 
investment banking have been separated, the great commercial 
banks being obliged to divorce their security affiliates. Private 
banks, like the house of Morgan, have, if they wish to remain 
entitled to receive deposits, to submit to many of the obligations— 
including some relating to publicity—imposed upon public banks. 
A Securities Act has been passed to enforce certain standards of 
accuracy and honesty on issuing houses and advertisers. Some- 
what similar, though less severe, is the Foodstuffs and Drugs Act, 
designed to prevent the misleading advertising by the vendors of 
so many patent foods and medicines. The machinery of the 
National Recovery Administration has also been used to check, 
at least for a time, long-standing abuses, which it has proved 
impossible to deal with by other means, such, for instance, as 
child and sweated labour. Finally, an attempt has been made 
through the National Recovery Administration and the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, and through projects like 
the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), to provide for a modest 
measure of social planning. The ideal of planning has also 
inspired other of the Administration’s actions—e.g., Mr. Roose- 
velt’s reliance on the advice of his so-called ‘ brain trust,’ his 
creation of a Federal Emergency Council, his authorisation of an 
inquiry (by a committee meeting at the Department of the 
Interior and under the secretaryship of Dr. Lorwin, of the 
Brookings Institution) into the possibilities of real national 
planning. 

Such, then, would appear to be the outlines of the New Deal, 
which is largely an attitude of mind, but also a complicated 
practical policy designed to achieve the three objects of averting 
disaster, bringing about recovery, and carrying through reform. 
Whose policy is this? Is it the policy of the Congress which has 
given it legislative authority ? Is it the policy of the Democratic 
Party, which has had a great majority in Congress and in the 
country ? Isit the policy of the Administration, which has played 
a much more leading réle in New Deal than is normal in Washing- 
ton? Is it the policy of the ‘ brain trust,’ which, more than the 
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Cabinet, has appeared to be the board of strategy of the Adminis- 
tration ? Is it the policy of the President, who has dominated 
Congress, party, Administration, even ‘ brain trust,’ as few of 
his predecessors have ever been able to dominate Congress or 
their colleagues ? Is it the policy of the public, to whose prejudices 
all American politicians are so responsive, and whose opinion Mr. 
Roosevelt takes such pains to discover ? 

The answer is, I think, that it is wholly the policy of none 
of these, that it is partly the policy of all of them, that it is more 
nearly the policy of the President than of any other individual or 
group. It is clearly not the policy Congress would have carried 
on its own. The record of Bills carried by majorities in one or 
other House, and never ultimately placed upon the statute-book, 
shows clearly how different a programme Congress, if left to itself, 
would have carried. And yet Congress did help to give shape to 
the policy adopted. It refused the President some things, such 
as the St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty, for which he had asked, 
and made it impossible for him to get others, such as an Oil 
Control Bill, or authority to deal with foreign debts, which it was 
known he wanted. It forced on him some things—further 
veterans’ payments, for example—which he did not want, and 
induced him to accept others, such as inflationary powers, which 
he would not have taken, in the form ultimately adopted, if he 
had been a free agent in the matter. 

The réle of the Democratic Party, whether in or out of 
Congress, was not markedly different from that of Congress as 
such. The party would not have adopted anything like the New 
Deal if left to itself. Many of its old leaders, such as Vice-President 
Garner and Senator Robinson, were secretly very worried by 
much of the New Deal programme, though unwilling to oppose 
it openly. Some of its most respected leaders actually opposed 
parts of the New Deal either because, like Senator Carter Glass, 
they thought that they went too far, or, like some of the ‘ soft 
money ’ Democrats, because they thought, at least as regards 
inflation, they did not go far enough. But the party as a whole, 
and particularly that party in the House of Representatives, has 
mostly followed the President’s lead, venturing upon very few 
revolts. 

The Administration as a whole has been too divided to give 
definite shape to its programme. The old bureaucracy, which 
was neglected, and the new, which dominated Washington ; the 
regular Cabinet, which was rather ineffective, and the new 
Emergency Council, which has been carrying the main burden of 
work; the right wing of the Government, representing the 
conservative section of the Democratic Party, and the left wing, 
representing Mr. Roosevelt’s young radicals—all these elements 
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have had too little in common to be an effective force. They 
have been working along separate lines, with the President as the 
point of contact between them. And they have frequently been 
offering conflicting advice, with the President acting as arbiter. 
Though the so-called ‘ brain trust’ has recently been proved to 
have no existence in a formal sense, its members have nevertheless 
had a good deal of influence. It may be true that there has never 
been, except during Mr. Roosevelt’s election campaign, an 
organised group of experts, meeting frequently together to formu- 
late policy. It may be that the members of that group, and the 
many other experts whom Mr. Roosevelt has since called in, have 
come to represent not one but many points of view as to what 
should now be done. It may be that the group is now no more 
than a fluctuating list of people, some in, some out of, Washington, 
to whom the President often turns for advice, and whose advice, 
when he seeks it, he as often rejects as accepts. It is, however, 
equally true that some of these individuals, notably Professor 
Moley in the early days, Professors Warren and Rogers last winter, 
and Professor Tugwell throughout, have had apparently more 
influence than anyone else in helping to shape the President’s 
policy, and that there has been among many, though not all of 
the experts who might be regarded’ as having been at some time 
or other members of the ‘ brain trust’ in the sense of being 
occasional advisers of the President, a bias in the direction of social 
planning and radical action which has affected the President, and 
through him the New Deal. 

It is, however, in the last resort the President who has been 
personally responsible for his policy. The New Deal as it has 
worked itself out, and as I have attempted to describe it, is more 
nearly what Mr. Roosevelt has appeared to want than what 
anyone else, even Mr. Tugwell, has wanted. Other people have 
influenced the President. No one is readier than he to accept 
advice: He has bent his preferences to the exigencies of the 
political as well as the economic situations. No one is, except 
upon matters of important principle, more yielding than he. 
But he has never ceased to be his own master, and the master of 
Washington. If he has been dominated by anything, it has 
probably been by public opinion. No President has taken more 
trouble to understand the public, and to see that it understands 
him, than Mr. Roosevelt. The tacking and turning, the incon- 
sistencies, the bias, of the President’s policy do not only reflect 
his own opportunist, non-doctrinaire, sentimental liberal charac- 
teristics, they are the product of similar characteristics on the 
part of the public. The New Deal has not been the thought-out 
product of a single brain, or group of brains; it has been the 
growth of time and of events, the product of the action and 
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interaction of Congress, party, Administration, ‘ brain trust,’ 
public, President, and of the impact upon them of the changing 
emergency. It is not surprising, therefore, that it is not a logical 
or simple thing. 

Is it succeeding ? It is difficult to tell. If we mean by that 
question, ‘ is it winning the support of the public ?’ the answer is, 
probably, ‘ Only partially.’ To judge from the Literary Digest 
straw vote, 61-15 per cent. of the electorate are ready to declare 
themselves as ‘ on the whole’ in favour of it. Only 38-85 per cent. 
are as yet ready to class themselves as ‘on the whole’ opposed 
to it. But many of the 61-15 per cent. in favour must have 
misgivings, must support some and oppose other parts of it. 
It is probable that far fewer than 61 per cent. of the American 
people, having thought the matter out, would be in favour of the 
whole of the New Deal. More than that percentage might favour 
its general attitude. More would favour most of its purely or 
mainly emergency measures. More perhaps would favour half 
of its recovery measures. Fewer than 61 per cent. would favour 
the remaining half of the recovery measures—for instance, the 
recovery aspects of the National Recovery Administration. Much 
fewer than 61 per cent. would favour the long-term reform 
aspects of the National Recovery Administration and other parts 


of the New Deal, except, of course, for details such as the abolition 
of child labour. 


The battle is now being joined between the supporters and 
opponents of the New Deal, with the latter making its reform 
measures, and particularly its interferences with individual 
initiative and local responsibility, the focus of their attack. 
Their opposition is handicapped because they are divided among 
themselves, because many of them are discredited as representa- 
tives of Wall Street or some other great, unpopular interest, 
because Mr. Roosevelt’s personal prestige is still so great. Their 
success or failure in the near future will turn on many other 
factors besides the genuine reaction of the American people 
towards the New Deal. But so far as that factor is concerned 
they can be more hopeful than many people think, for the 
American electorate is, in my opinion, as yet by no means 
permanently converted from its former individualist leanings. 

In the other sense in which one can ask the question ‘ Is the 
New Deal succeeding ? ’ (that is, ‘ Is it succeeding in a material 
sense ? ’), the answer must also be, I think, ‘ Only partially ’— 
very partially. It is naturally impossible to attempt any quantita- 
tive measurement of the success of an attitude of mind. It 
cannot be doubted, however, that the New Deal attitude, open to 
criticism though it may be, as shirking some of the practical 
issues involved in its sweeping generalisations, and as simplifying 
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too much an extremely complicated situation, has come like a 
current of fresh, clean air into the overheated, unhealthy atmo- 
sphere of ‘ depression ’ America. It has recreated in the American 
people self-confidence and confidence in political leadership. It 
has awakened a lively, and in many respects constructive, interest 
in political, economic and social problems, especially on the part 
of younger people and of members of the university class. It has 
bégun to attract such people, who previously looked down on 
politics, to the Government service, and even to professional 
politics, as a career. It has checked for the time being the 
development of movements of a mainly destructive character. 
It has, at least temporarily, lessened the distrust and ill-feeling 
that was developing between different sections of the American 
people, although in one instance only, that of the relations of 
capital and labour, it has, in consequence of the relative failure 
of the National Recovery Administration to bring about 
agreements between employers and employed, had the un- 
foreseen result of adding to, instead of checking, such mutual 
antagonisms. 

So far as the purely emergency part of the New Deal is 
concerned, a very great measure of material success has been 
achieved. There is no longer any immediate danger of a collapse 
of confidence, credit, or order. Banks, governmental and other 
agencies, including relief agencies, mortgage corporations, rail- 
roads, though all faced with great difficulties, are no longer faced 
with immediate collapse. It may be that this avoidance of 
disaster has been the result to too great an extent merely of 
Government expenditure. It is true that it is Federal money and 
credit more than anything else which have stood since March 
1933, and which are standing to-day, between the United States 
and the disasters which seemed a year and a half ago to be 
impending. But few people would deny that, even so, the New 
Deal should be regarded in this matter as successful, there being 
no alternative that one can think of that would have served as 
quickly and as fully as the Roosevelt policy to fill the breach that 
was opening up in the walls of American security. 

The recovery parts of the New Deal have been less successful— 
it is difficult to say exactly how much less successful. It would 
not, however, be an unfair estimate to say that they had been 
50 per cent. successful. I mean by that two things—that the 
recovery parts of the New Deal have achieved about 50 per cent. 
of the success that their sponsors had expected of them, and that 
of these recovery measures about half have succeeded and about 
half failed in realising to a reasonable degree what was expected 
of them. So far as the first point is concerned, it has been 
recently suggested by Mr. Raymond Moley (who was basing his 
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remarks on the United States Department of Labor statistics for 
March 1934) that unemployment has been reduced during the 
first year of the New Deal from 13,203,000 to 8,021,000, a reduc- 
tion of 39:2 percent. Many observers would consider this estimate 
too generous, The inadequate statistical service in respect of 
American unemployment makes it difficult to prove whether it 
be, in fact, too generous or not. It would, however, be generally 
admitted that at least 3,500,000 of last year’s unemployed, or 
25 per cent. of the total, have obtained jobs since then, largely 
because of the New Deal. In regard to pay-rolls, Mr. Moley tells 
us that they were in March 1934 higher than at any time since 
August 1931. Here again, though a carping critic would say Mr. 
Moley’s estimate was a little high, few people would deny that 
there had been a striking increase in the total pay-roll bill of the 
nation’s industries—an increase which had won back at least the 
ground lost during the last two and a half years. 

Mr. Moley says that average weekly earnings are up since 
March 1933 by 41 percent. This figure is much higher than other 
estimates I have seen, some of which are nearer 25 per cent. than 
40. But even the lower figure would indicate a striking improve- 
ment, even after making full allowance for the reduced real value 
of money wages owing to the rise in prices. Other figures that I 
have seen would indicate—though such a conclusion must be 
regarded in the absence of more complete evidence as merely 
tentative—that profits are, on the average (excluding a few 
particularly depressed lines of business), back to a higher level 
than any attained since 1931—back, indeed, more nearly even 
than wages to the pre-depression level. Production seems to have 
recovered greatly, though it is still far below its former level—and 
even that was below capacity. Production of consumption and 
capital goods taken together is perhaps 30 per cent. above its 
low point during the depression, but is still at least 33 per cent. 
below its pre-depression maximum. This recovery has been more 
marked with respect to consumption than with respect to capital 
goods, though the production of the latter, which had fallen 
further during the depression, has since made relatively the 
greatest recovery. The volume of production of capital goods is 
now probably nearly 100 per cent. above the depression minimum. 
but still hardly more than 50 per cent. of the pre-depression 
maximum. Purchases have not recovered as greatly as purchasing 
power or as production. They are, however, rising, especially in 
rural areas. 

Such a measure of recovery—a little greater, perhaps, than 
the United Kingdom has made during the same period—though 
encouraging, is far less than the American people wish, or than 
the sponsors of the New Deal originally led them to expect. It 
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has failed to affect agriculture as much as industry, in spite of 
the supposedly agricultural bias of the Roosevelt following. 
Agricultural income, including subsidies, is only a little higher 
than last year, though the income of rural areas, because of the 
concentration of public works in them and the great flow to them 
of relief funds, is very considerably greater, a fact which is largely 
responsible for improved retail sales in such districts. But it is 
not sufficiently higher to make up for the increase in agricultural 
costs because of the 19 per cent. rise in industrial prices. Finally, 
the New Deal leaves at least 8,000,000, and perhaps more, 
industrial workers unemployed. In any case, the recovery is 
based to a dangerous extent on the expenditure of Government 
money, so much so that it is possible to trace the parallel move- 
ments on a graph of lines indicating emergency Federal expendi- 
tures and general recovery. It has, for this and for other reasons; 
not produced much confidence in natural or lasting recovery ; 
it has, however, begun to make increases of personal expenditure 
and private business possible. And the snowball of such expendi- 
tures and of prices and employment and profits should soon begin 
to roll more rapidly. 

On the whole the National Recovery Administration— 
except for the elimination of child and sweated labour—the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and many of the 
currency experiments have been far less successful than their 
sponsors hoped as a means of bringing about recovery. On the 
other hand, Government loans and grants to relief agencies and 
to industry, and Government relief and public works expenditure, 
have clearly contributed greatly to increased business activity. 
The reform parts of the New Deal have, I think, achieved an 
even smaller success—perhaps a 25 per cent. success. They have 
eliminated, or checked, certain obvious abuses. They have not 
seriously altered, and, as many people believe, cannot seriously 
alter, the conditions of economic competition in the United 
States. They have probably checked recovery. They have 
probably annoyed conservative opinion and private enterprise. 
They have not satisfied radicals or even begun to replace private 
enterprise by social planning. Some of them, like the National 
Recovery Administration, have started a dog fight between 
conservatives and radicals. Many parts of the New Deal have, of 
course, had too short a time to prove themselves, It is doubtful, 
however, whether they will be given sufficient time to do so. 
The American electorate is not noted for its patience. And it is 
in fact, unless I am mistaken, really much less keen about reform 
than about recovery. If recovery picks up, then Mr. Roosevelt’s 
prestige will rise again and he will get a longer time to work out 
his existing policies. If recovery lags, then his prestige will wane 
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and he will, if he wishes to avoid defeats, be compelled to bend 
his policies to the prevailing desires of his public. 

He has already recognised these facts. His message to the 
retiring Congress announcing his further programme and his 
radio address just after the adjournment of Congress both 
indicate which way he is turning. They show that he is trying to 
appear as a safe liberal, to stress the ‘recovery ’ and therefore truly 
conservative tendency of most of his measures, to keep within 
narrow limits the future reforms he wishes to carry. These 
reforms—namely, to give security in the shape of a job, a house, 
and insurance against foreseeable disasters, such as unemploy- 
ment, to every American, and, in order to attain these objects, 
to accelerate the planned development of the nation’s resources, 
including extensive schemes of land settlement, in many cases on 
the new subsistence homestead basis—are mild compared with the 
far-reaching ones which were, as I think wrongly, attributed to 
him last year, when measures like the setting up of the National 
Recovery Administration were hailed by some as evidence of 
Fascist, and by others as evidence of Socialist, tendencies. They 
show that President Roosevelt is fundamentally still what 
candidate Roosevelt was—a moderate. They show him still 
devoted to the mildly liberal programme which he advocated as 
Governor of New York, as Presidential candidate, and in his 
books Looking Forward and On Our Way. They should reassure 
many of his far from radical followers. 

He may, of course, be pushed ahead by popular pressure during 
the coming months, as well as drawn back. But if he is pushed, 
it will probably be merely towards inflation, the favourite 
panacea of so much of the American West, and not at all towards 
Socialism. And if he is pulled back, it will certainly not be 
towards Fascism or ‘stand-pat’ Republicanism, but merely 
towards a modified New Deal, which will renounce new, risky 
experiments and quietly allow some of his former ones to lapse. 
Whether he is rushed ahead or pulled back—and he may very 
well be pushed ahead in some directions, for example in respect of 
inflation, and drawn back in others, such as the governmental 
regulation of business, and especially small business—will 
depend on the coming election campaign. That, in turn, will 
largely depend on the upswing or downswing of business between 
now and November. 

FRANK DARVALL. 





THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS 


Tue Australian General Election this month lacks the urgent 
issues of the last—in December 1931. Then, the whole scheme of 
* financial reconstruction initiated under the name of the Premiers’ 
Plan was at stake ; the Lyons Government, newly formed from 
the old Nationalist Party and those who followed Mr. Lyons in 
his secession from Labour, had the chief part of its work before it ; 
and not far ahead lay the final tussle with New South Wales 
Langism. The victory of the United Australia Party, unusually 
conclusive for Australian politics, reflected the sharp antithesis of 
the two lines of policy with which the electorate had become 
familiar in the disturbed months of 1931. It was an election 
dominated by the necessity of settling, one way or the other, the 
means by which the country should seek recovery from a crisis 
which was an imminent threat to its stability. 

In the intervening three years that recovery has come about, 
partly through the success of the combination of inflation and 
deflation hit upon in the Premiers’ Plan, partly through a rise in 
export values, on which the originators of the plan had made a 
lucky and quite speculative dependence. The alarming fall in 
national income has been reversed; the transfer balance has 
been restored; Government finances, if not yet quite satis- 
factory, are once more under control. The subject of economics, 
in short, in which the whole country had had enlightening though 
uncomfortable instruction, has reverted to its normal place of 
secondary interest. Politics, in the usual sense of the word, have 
returned. It is true that finance remains an issue, and an impor- 
tant one, for the coming elections. The Premiers’ Plan will not 
be complete until the persistent State deficits are extinguished, 
and the Commonwealth, through the Federal Loan Council, 
must continue, with this object in view, to play its part of mentor. 
Mr. Lyons can point with force to the necessity even now of not 
interrupting the recovery programme so far successfully applied. 
The Labour Party, on the other hand, if it must accept the greater 
part of what it dislikes in the Premiers’ Plan as accomplished 
fact, can, in so far as the plan implies continued deflation, still 
find grounds for lively opposition. But this will not be the battle- 
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ground of the 1934 election, as it was in 1931. The last year has 
seen a realignment of policies on something like the old fronts, 
The importance of the election, in fact, lies in the form in 
which parties, and not principles, will emerge from it. The events 
of 1929 and after inevitably unsettled party stability; what 
remains to be seen is the extent to which electors will rally again 
to one or other of what used to be the two chief groupings— 
Nationalists and Australian Labour Party. Throughout the late 
Parliament a general vagueness characterised the objects, as 
well as the name, of the United Australia Party. Some fairly 
diverse personal elements were held together for a time within its 
ranks by common attachment to the reconstruction plan. But 
for the past year this arrangement has not worked with entire 
smoothness. It will be an aid to clarity if the election determines 
just where the centre of gravity of the party now is, whether 
towards those who still see significant functions for a ‘ united’ 
party in which minor differences are sunk, or towards those who 
are able to discern in the old Nationalist Party principles of 
action which are not only precise but sufficient. For Labour, 
just as the present differences are deeper, so the election will be 
more decisive. A.L.P. (the ‘Australian Labour Party) was once 
a term that denoted a high degree of cohesion. The official 
party is still strong, but the inroads of the Lang section have 
been enough to make the coming election a test of some 
anxiety. And, on a smaller scale, a similar test is ahead of the 
third political grouping represented in the Federal Parliament, 
the Country Party, which has recently been disturbed by the 
dissatisfaction of an independently minded wing with the official 
control. The manner in which these internal questions in all three 
parties will be resolved, and the consequent character of the new 
Parliament, is the most interesting speculation of the elections. 
The interest is partly one of personalities, an indication of the 
scarcity of real political issues. On the Ministerial side, Mr. J. A. 
Lyons will again go to the country as Prime Minister and leader 
of the United Australia Party. But it is not unnatural that 
since 1931 he should have lost his appeal as the man of the hour. 
When, literally, he shut the door on his colleagues in the Labour 
Cabinet and rose by a strange turn of political fortune to the 
leadership of a new anti-Labour Government, he carried the 
country with him, Australians being very ready to applaud 
individual initiative. But the Government’s supporters are not 
now so sure that they want to go on being carried with him. 
Mr. Lyons, it is recognised, has done all that he undertook to do, 
and has demonstrated his sincerity as well as his political astute- 
ness: none the less, he has never claimed, and does not possess, 
the imaginative gifts which would render him indefinitely accept- 
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able as a leader in the succession of G. H. Reid, Alfred Deakin, 
or Mr. W. M. Hughes. It is no longer a secret that strong efforts 
were made a year ago to secure the return to Federal politics, as 
party leader, of Mr. S. M. Bruce. Mr. Bruce himself disposed of 
these invitations by making it clear that he still regarded as the 
best arrangement the continuance of his own functions as Aus- 
tralian representative in London with the retention of Mr. Lyons 
in the Prime Ministership. The leadership of the United Aus- 
tralia Party after the elections remains, however, a sufficiently 
open question to permit of some free speculation in Victoria and 
New South Wales, the States which have always regarded it as 
a matter of course that they should provide the leader of the party 
variously called, since federation, Fusionist, Liberal, Nationalist, 
or United Australia. Mr. Lyons comes from the small State of 
Tasmania, and is clearly not in this tradition. Just as clearly 
in it is Mr. Menzies, the brilliant Attorney-General of Victoria, 
whose intended entry into Federal politics at this election is 
regarded as significant in some quarters. The present deputy- 
leader of the United Australia Party, Mr. J. G. Latham, who is 
the only other member of the Cabinet at all familiar to the 


country, is retiring from politics and will probably pass on to the 
High Court bench. All of which need not imply that a change in 
the leadership of the United Australia Party is necessarily 
imminent ; but there is no doubt that the occasion which brought 
Mr. Lyons to the post has passed, and that the strong con- 
servative elements in Sydney and Melbourne are beginning once 
more to press for their due influence. 

It is held by some responsible opinion in the Commonwealth 
that a necessary qualification in any leader of the United Aus- 
tralia Party after the elections will be the ability to co-operate, 
or even achieve unity, with the United Country Party. Some 
kind of accommodation has been reached between the two parties 
for the purpose of the election, but recriminations recently 
exchanged by the two leaders hardly suggest that this is likely 
to lead to anything more permanent. And the need for a better 
understanding will be urgent if the Country Party, as is possible, 
holds the balance of power in the next Parliament. Hitherto the 
only real obstacle to agreement has been the tariff issue and the 
rather inflated demands of the Country Party for Cabinet repre- 
sentation. Of these, the former has lost some of its importance 
since the downward trend of the tariff under the Lyons Govern- 
ment, and the latter has depended largely on the personal inter- 
vention of the Country Party’s leader, Dr. Page. The opinion 
is consequently to be heard that, whatever the leadership of the 
United Australia Party, a change in the leadership of the United 
Country Party may also be necessary before there can be any 
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more serious approach to unity than there has so far been. 
Dr. Page has staked his influence on the retention of the Country 
Party’s independence. There is no sign yet that the question 
of amalgamation will arise in a practical form in the near future, 
but if Dr. Page sets his price too high even for co-operation it 
cannot be taken for granted that the party will unreservedly 
follow him, in spite of the present strength of his authority. 
In proportion to its numbers in the House of Representatives 
(16 to 39 Ministerialists and 18 Labour), the Country Party has 
had little voice in affairs in the past two years. It is sanguine of 
its prospects in the election and it will not be disposed to allow 
a too rigid memory of old controversies to deprive it of effective- 
ness for another parliamentary period. Dr. Page’s services to 
the Country Party movement in Federal politics are not to be 
underestimated ; in the last fifteen years he has provided an 
enduring rallying-point for ‘ low-tariffists ’ and for the champions 
of the farmer against the supposedly harmful dominance of the 
cities ; but he, and the party with him, has suffered from the 
very narrowness of these objectives, and he is perhaps neither 
so adaptable nor so fertile in policy as to match the party's 
numerical claim to a share in the national administration. 

In the Australian Labour Party the position of leader is always 
thankless. If he is successful, the party caucus and the trade 
union ‘ bosses’ are jealous to assert their ultimate control ;_ if 
he fails, the same agents are ruthless in removing him. The 
safe course is thus a difficult mediocrity. Mr. Scullin in any case 
did not find his task in the recent Parliament an easy one. He 
had to support the Opposition in the House in the face of the 
palpable success of most of the Government’s measures ; outside 
Parliament the dissident Lang group threatened to draw more 
and more adherents from the official movement of which he is 
Federal leader. His authority was never outstanding, but in 
these circumstances it has been further impaired. Although a 
forceful election campaign and a good Labour poll might tem- 
porarily re-establish it, the open suggestions already made for a 
change in the Federal Labour leadership remain. The degree to 
which Labour voters withstand the encroachments of Langism 
will depend rather on loyalty to the official party organisation 
than on any superior compulsion of Mr. Scullin’s personal 
influence to that of the forceful New South Wales politician. 
And it should be recorded that even that degree is not anticipated 
with any great optimism by Federal Labour. 

The Australian’s customary attitude towards politics in 
ordinary times is tinged with a faint cynicism. He is apt to be 
uncritical of a picturesque and vigorous personality ; he is agree- 
ably casual in the face of any attempt to compress him in rigid 
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party forms. The spectacle of seven Parliaments at work in a 
population of 6,000,000 gives politics an appearance of, not 
greater, but less reality. The elector is content for the most 
part to stand aside and to watch with detachment party vicis- 
situdes which normally end, as they begin, with professional 
politicians, When the time comes at intervals to make a choice, 
many voters—and most of the others are of Labour affiliation— 
are unable to discern any set of principles which override matters 
of immediate moment. Such matters, consequently, often decide 
elections ; more particularly State elections, but sometimes also 
in the Commonwealth, as in 1929, when the proposal to abolish 
the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, represented as an attack 
on the standard of living, cost the Nationalists office at a time at 
which in general their financial principles might well have been 
preferred. Those principles were, in fact, preferred, in excep- 
tional circumstances, two years later, but as a rule the Nationalist 
Party, or United Australia Party (which in spite of its name 
actually has no wider appeal), is far more dependent than is the 
Labour Party on temporary issues. Since the early days of the 
Commonwealth when Deakin described the coalition of his 
Liberal Party with Reid’s Free Trade Party as ‘ not a fusion but 
a confusion,’ the anti-Labour party in. Federal politics has hardly 
ever been anything more than anti-Labour, so far as a general 
line of policy goes. If perhaps the qualification should be added 
that after all, thanks mainly to Deakin and Mr. W. M. Hughes, 
the party has had an Imperialist character and has promoted 
preferential trade and immigration, this is none the less not very 
relevant to the United Australia Party as it finds itself at present. 
The Commonwealth has overcome its recent difficulties mainly 
by measures of internal and short-range application; party 
leaders will be expected still for some time to come to state what 
they are prepared to do here and now to consolidate what has 
already been won. 

In deciding to go to the country several months before it was 
necessary, Mr. Lyons may be assumed to have chosen what was 
likely to be the most favourable moment. As the Budget was 
presented just before Parliament rose it is evident that the 
Government regards itself as still on its strongest ground with 
finance. And the Budget proposals, though not of the importance 
of those of last year’s ‘ recovery Budget,’ are in fact accepted as 
a satisfactory introduction to an appeal to the electorate. The 
promise of another surplus next year, with its prospect, perhaps 
not quite so near, of tax remissions and further restoration of 
cuts, added to the admitted achievements in financial reconstruc- 
tion of the last three years, is a weighty initial advantage of which 
Government spokesmen have made the most during the election 
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campaign. In other respects, however, neither the Ministry's 
record nor its intentions are so clear. It is asked with some 
pertinence whether the most has been made of the great oppor- 
tunities for national leadership since 1931, and whether the 
return of a Ministry of much the same constitution to another 
term of power will ensure the exercise of a more imaginative 
statesmanship. On the critics’ side it is held that within the scope 
permitted by the operation of the Tariff Board the Government 
has shown no signs of a decisive tariff policy either way ; that 
the regulation of overseas trade relations has been harmfully 
delayed ; that the Government must bear some responsibility 
for the embarrassing stage which the Western Australian secession 
movement has been allowed to reach ; that a practicable scheme 
for the development of the empty north of the continent is as 
far off as ever ; that with the threat of export restrictions ahead 
insufficient provision has been made to safeguard the primary 
producer. However, if they cannot point everywhere to results, 
Ministers can at any rate point in some places to endeavour, 
though of uneven quality. Thus an attempt has been made to 
dispose of the annually recurring question of wheat-growers’ 
assistance by means of a sort of sliding scale bounty ; the vexed 
matter of State demands for Federal subvention was referred, 
with good sense if also from a desire for postponement, to a 
peregrinatory commission, and a promising beginning was made 
with a new phase of relations with the neighbouring Pacific 
countries, through a mission of good-will which was amiably 
received from Batavia to Tokyo. For the rest, the Ministerial 
policy for the next three years is to repair some omissions 
and to persevere in what was half done in the last three. 

From a detached point of view, it is a policy abundant, but 
lacking in cohesion. The conclusion is hard to resist that the 
lack could best be supplied by co-operation, or fusion, with the 
Country Party. In its effort to hold the balance between city 
and country interests the United Australia Party has probably 
been sincere, but the effort has been at the expense of consistent 
planning. The Country Party, on the contrary, has a clear idea 
of what it wants. In particular it has an excellent plan for rural 
rehabilitation which is the corollary to what the United Australia 
Party has already been able to do for the primary producer. And 
in general the Country Party, on account of its strictly practical 
and limited aims, carries with it an amount of good-will which 
would save a joint Government from much of the suspicion and 
antagonism that befell some of the well-meant endeavours of 
the present Ministry. In its continued insistence on familiar 
demands it is possible that the Country Party does not see how 
completely its existence has already been justified. In the last 
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few years the primary producer has won recognition of his right 
to be treated, not by special favour, but as a member of the 
economic community on at least an equality with the city manu- 
facturer ; and the tariff has come more or less insensibly to be 
regarded no longer as the specific means of industrial protection, 
but as a general economic instrument to be used in various ways 
for various ends, and in any case an instrument which cannot 
now be used at all except with reference to commitments and 
conditions abroad uncontrollable by any single party in the 
country, whether high protectionist or free trade. When both 
Country Party and United Australia Party realise this, there will 
be, apart from transient personal obstacles, good prospect of a 
profitable understanding. 

A good deal of eloquence has been spent recently in the Sydney 
and Melbourne Press in urging a Country Party-United Australia 
Party combination on the ground that only in that way can a 
secure front be formed against extremism—.e., Labour. But as 
the Australian elector is not apt to be impressed by general 
exhortations of this kind, it seems to be more important that 
such a combination should enable the declaration of a positive 
programme, of which neither party by itself is entirely capable, 
as a counter to the well-defined Labour policy. For it is admitted, 
notwithstanding the good financial record of the Ministerialists, 
that Labour holds the strongest electioneering card of all. This 
is the proposal for the nationalisation of banking and credit, 
which is likely to be the chief issue of the election. For the two 
groups of Labour the proposal has a corresponding significance. 
Federal Labour under Mr. Scullin contemplates a gradual process, 
the only step immediately planned being the entry of the Common- 
wealth Bank into competition with the trading banks. The 
Commonwealth Bank was originally a Labour creation, and this 
is permissible under its constitution. Hitherto the bank has 
assumed more and more the character of a central bank; but, 
says Mr. Scullin, it must now be made ‘ the people’s bank, free 
to compete vigorously with the private trading banks, utilising 
the fullest powers to mobilise the nation’s credit to carry on public 
undertakings, to encourage the development of industry, and 
to lighten the crushing burden of interest.’ And again: ‘ All 
public accounts, including those of State Governments, munici- 
palities and other public bodies, must be placed in and operated 
through the Commonwealth Bank. These will be practical and 
substantial strides towards the nationalisation of banking.’ 
The more extreme Lang Labour Party would proceed at once to 
nationalise all banking credit. 

This is a policy which must be taken seriously. It would be 
a mistake to suppose that Mr. Lang’s vigorous, though clumsy, 
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campaign of three years ago against deflation and high internal 
and oversea interest rates fell as flat as his subsequent downfall 
seemed to suggest. It has had, on the contrary, a profound 
influence among people not even habitually Labour supporters. 
The part played by the banks in the application of the Premiers’ 
Plan has been sufficiently rigid to lend colour to the belief that 
they would not hesitate to impose further deflation on the country 
if that was necessary for the extinction of the remaining Budget 
deficits ; but there is a wide feeling that the country has deserved 
the very opposite. In holding out the promise of a restoration 
of purchasing power, of a means to reduce the still persistent 
unemployment, and of extended public works, Labour is on 
strong ground, all the stronger because the Australian people, 
as the history of industrial arbitration has shown, are not afraid 
to follow a policy in all its logical implications. And the elec- 
tioneering case becomes formidable when there is added to it 
(though not without some confusion of thought) uncompromising 
advocacy of protection for the industrialist and unrestricted 
production for the farmer. Too much need not be made in this 
connexion of the split between the two Labour groups, which is 
a matter of more concern to the Federal Labour leaders in Par- 
liament than to anyone else. Reconciliation, it is true, has been 
found impossible in the key State of New South Wales, but it 
has been achieved in South Australia, and in Victoria and Tas- 
mania the whole Labour movement is more than casually tinged 
with Langism. 

It can be observed, in conclusion, that the state of parties 
in the next Federal Parliament will have little bearing on some 
of the main questions which the Commonwealth will sooner or 
later have to settle. These have already been touched upon— 
the difficulties that have become apparent in the Federal Consti- 
tution, the development of the north, the future of export pro- 
duction, trade relations abroad. They are all of interest to the 
outside observer as affecting the Commonwealth’s standing among 
the Dominions ; none of them is susceptible of a purely party 
treatment. Constitutional reform, at least, is likely to be a capital 
task for more than one Parliament to come ; between the present 
condition of friction in the Federal-State relation, with its implied 
threat of a break up of the federation, and the Labour Party’s 
remedy of complete unification, there is no doubt a satisfactory 
middle course, but it will take an agility hardly less than that 
exercised by the fathers of the Commonwealth themselves to 
find it. 

J. D. L. Hoop. 





THE HUDSON BAY ROUTE 


Hupson Bay and Strait form together the last great waterway 
for international trade about which any serious controversy 
exists. Here is a strait 430 miles long with an average width of 
100 miles; it leads into a bay which could contain the British 
Isles, yet after three centuries the question of its practical use as 
a trade route is only now being decided. To see why this should 
be so is to understand the history of Canada, but there are 
certain points which can be easily grasped. 

During the sixteenth century the search for the north-west 
passage to India led to a fuller exploration of the northern 
American coastline than would have been justified by the local 
economic prospects. The love of discovery for its own sake 
contributed, although such voyages were spasmodic and followed 
no general plan, and by the time Hendrik Hudson had made his 
great expeditions men were becoming reconciled to the view 
that the passage, even if found, would be useless for all practical 
purposes. They began to realise, however, the possibilities of 
wealth in the north-western territories, and in 1670, sixty years 
after his mutinous crew set Hudson adrift to die in the great bay 
which he had discovered, Charles II. granted a charter to ‘ The 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson’s Bay,’ which made them ‘true and absolute lords and 
proprietors ’ of the whole region. The trade at that time was 
almost entirely confined to furs, but it was valuable enough to 
lead to plenty of friction with the French, who had colonised the 
St. Lawrence valley. For 100 years an intermittent guerilla 
warfare was waged for the control of the territory, varied during 
the American war of Independence by a successful attack on 
Fort Prince of Wales, where Churchill now stands, by the French 
admiral La Pérouse in a seventy-two-gun man-of-war. In 1811 
Lord Selkirk, as Governor of the Company, brought in settlers 
and planted the Red River colony at the southern end of Lake 
Winnipeg ; our first line of communication with western Canada 
was thus by way of the Hudson Bay route. 

But until the coming of the railway Canada meant little more 
than a thin line of settlements strung out along the St. Lawrence 
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gulf and estuary and the north shore of the great lakes. British 
Columbia was a far-away and self-contained community reached 
by the long sea voyage round the Horn ; between it and Toronto 
stretched 2000 miles of untrodden mountain, prairie, and rock 
and scrub country. Then in 1867 the Dominion of Canada came 
into existence, and British Columbia joined it partly under the 
inducement of a trans-continental line. The railway unrolled 
itself in a long ribbon from east to west, and unrolled with it the 
future development of the country. At that time suggestions 
were made for a line to the shores of Hudson Bay which should 
tap the wealth of the future prairie provinces, but the scheme 
was premature, eastern business interests were lukewarm, and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway went through to the west coast. 
Western Canada shipped its growing flood of grain to the European 
markets by way of the great lakes, Montreal and the St. Lawrence, 
and the shipping which used Hudson Bay was confined for another 
fifty years to the Company’s vessels and an occasional whaler or 
the ship of some scientific expedition. 

One of the results of the settlement of the prairie provinces 
was that representation in the Federal Parliament at Ottawa 
had to be granted, and a growing number of farmers’ representa- 
tives began to arrive, nominally Liberal, but with definite regional 
interests which cut sharply across those of their fellow-Liberals 
in Quebec, and were equally at odds with the Conservative 
manufacturers of the Ontario cities. These farmers were whole- 
heartedly for free trade ; they had something the whole world 
needed—cheap wheat—and they wanted no restrictions on the 
imports which they were ready to take in exchange. They soon 
discovered that the price they were being paid for their product 
bore little relation to that paid in Europe, and they came to the 
common-sense conclusion that the freight rates were largely 
responsible for the discrepancy. The shorter the route to market, 
-the smaller the cost. The earlier suggestions of a Hudson Bay 
route to Europe were revived and developed, and finally in 1910 
the Federal Government authorised the beginning of work on a 
railway to the south-western part of the bay. Progress was 
delayed by the war, and disagreements about the choice of a 
terminal port were eventually settled in favour of Churchill ; 
but the work went forward, and by 1931 the railway was complete 
and the port ready to receive shipping. Yet in three seasons not 
more than twenty-one freight steamers have used the route, in 
spite of considerable publicity. On the face of it this is an 
extraordinary situation, which might suggest that the advantages 
of the route have been grossly overrated. 

What, then, are the facts? In actual distance to Europe, 
what does this route save the western farmer? From the two 
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ocean terminals of Churchill and Montreal respectively, the 
distances to Liverpool are about 2900 and 2700 miles, figures 
which represent a very small variation in freight charges, other 
things being equal. Other things are not equal; but more of 
that later. If Regina, the capital of Saskatchewan, is taken as a 
representative centre for rail comparison, it will be found that the 
distance to Churchill is 841 miles, and to Montreal 1713 miles. 
The distances by rail from Edmonton or Saskatoon are even more 
favourable to Churchill, and the great lakes route for grain to 
Montreal does not materially affect the mileage, while the economic 
factor of a double transhipment has to be taken into account. 
Evidently, then, the Hudson Bay line saves the farmer up to 
1000 miles of freight charges, whereas the sea passage is approxi- 
mately the same in each case. But here enters the problem of 
the ice. 

The finest waterway in the world is useless for trade if the 
navigable season is too short for reasonable profits to be made, 
and it is upor this question that the whole matter of the Hudson 
Bay route therefore turns. A glance at the map will show that 
there are two main openings through which ice from elsewhere 
may drift into Hudson Strait, the first from the north by Fox 
Channel, the second from Davis Strait and the north or south 
shores of Resolution Island. It will also be seen that there is a 
group of large islands at the western end of the strait where it 
joins the bay. Ice from Fox Basin drifts south with the current 
at some time during November, and is either carried into the 
western entrance of the strait or collects off Mansel, Coats or 
Southampton Islands, comparatively insignificant quantities of 
it ever reaching the bay, which, apart from shore ice, appears 
to remain open throughout the winter. A second volume of 
ice, including many large Greenland bergs, arrives off Resolution 
Island rather later in the season, and is carried into the strait 
by a westward current along the shore of Baffin Island. The 
great majority of these bergs do not penetrate the strait for more 
than about half its length, but are then caught up in an eastward- 
moving current along the south shore, which eventually carries 
them out of the strait and down the coast of Labrador. To 
these incoming bodies must be added the ice which forms off 
shore in the strait itself. With regard to the effects of these 
movements on the navigation season, the most favourable esti- 
mates give an average of four months for ordinary unstrengthened 
freight steamers—that is, from about July 20 to the middle of 
November. At the other extreme there is the fact that the season 
from the point of view of Lloyd’s was, for 1933, no longer than 
August 10 to October 7. Between these two limits there is 
scope for endless argument, but it is possible to arrive at a 
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tentative estimate based on a study of all the reports available, 
Personally, I should be inclined to suggest a safe season of from 
August 1 to October 20, which could be extended in favourable 
years, and in any case with the help of ice-breakers. Extension 
would be safer at the end rather than at the beginning. 

Here it may be of interest to give the outline of a passage I 
took on board the steamship Penmyworth, of the Dalgliesh Line, 
which was the first ship to use the route commercially in 1933. 
She is a vessel of 5388 registered tonnage, with a maximum 
speed of 12} knots, and fairly representative of the type of tramp 
steamer that can profitably be used on this route. She was 
equipped with electric sounding apparatus and gyro-compass in 
addition to the wireless, and had made the same passage the year 
before, though not with the same skipper. We sailed from Ant- 
werp on July 28 with 2000 tons of mixed freight, kept a northerly 
course round Cape Wrath, and from there had a clear run toa 
position 60 miles off Cape Farewell, the southerly point of Green- 
land, whose icy mountains were just visible as dark violet shadows 
on the starboard horizon ; but since the Spitzbergen and East 
Greenland pack moves south-west in the earlier part of the year 
and sometimes fragments from it pile up round Cape Farewell 
to more than 100 miles off shore, we had to be on the safe side, 


although in this case practically no ice was visible. That day. 


we met one large berg, but then no more until we reached the 
entrance to Hudson Strait. We arrived off Cape Chidley before 
midnight on August 9, in spite of having steamed at half to three- 
quarter speed for several days so as not to arrive before the terms 
of insurance permitted entry into the straits. In the early hours 
of August Io we entered, and were met by the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s ice-breaker N. B. McLean, which patrols these waters 
during the navigation season. She preceded us as far as the bay, 
and wirelessed constant and detailed reports of any ice sighted, 
either bergs or ‘ growlers.’ The latter are fragments of bergs or 
of old Arctic pack ice, and are more dangerous than they appear, 
as such a very small portion shows above the surface, although 
there may be enough below seriously to damage or even to sink 
the ordinary tramp steamer. After the first day the strait was 
practically clear of ice of any kind, and the general opinion was 
that the quantity reported and met was rather less than in Belle 
Isle Straits on the St. Lawrence route at the same time of year. 
The Government has established five direction-finding stations 
—at Resolution Island, Cape Hopes Advance, Nottingham Island, 
Chesterfield Inlet on the north-west shore of the Bay, and 
Churchill itself—besides certain fixed and occulting lights for the 
most part unattended. They are essential aids to safe naviga- 
tion, especially on a little-tried route, and by their help our 
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course.was laid and periodically checked with. such efficiency 
that we were, as Captain Gofton put it, ‘ passed along like a baby ’ 
from one end of the strait to the other. To add to these and the 
help given by the McLean, the Pennyworth, unlike many ships 
of her type, carried a gyro-compass. There is a good deal of 
professional controversy about the necessity for this instru- 
ment over the Hudson Bay route which the layman is incompetent 
to decide. The installation costs several hundred pounds, but 
it appreciably reduces the insurance premium, and there are 
therefore those who maintain that it will pay for itself in the 
course of a few voyages. Furthermore, owing possibly to the 
proximity of the Magnetic Pole in Boothia Felix, there are certain 
areas on the route, notably one not far from Churchill, where 
influences on the ordinary magnetic compass are so great that it 
“goes mad’ and becomes for the time entirely useless. But 
whether the work of the direction-finding stations renders the 
gyro-compass an unnecessary luxury, or whether it remains a 
vital supplement, must be held at present an unsettled question. 

We met with fog for a few hours on two days ; but otherwise 
visibility was good, and when the sun was out and the sky clear 
almost too good, in the sense that a mirage continually showed 
land ahead where there was no land. The rocky capes of the 
mainland, for instance, were visible in some detail from points 
over 100 miles off, while double and even triple icebergs hung on 
the horizon like a troupe of balancing elephants. The mainland 
and islands are both desolate-looking country, here some distance 
north of the tree line, and a wind shifting from north-east to 
north-west reminded me, even on the brightest day, that I was 
dressed for the heat of the prairies rather than for air blowing 
clean from the Pole. What vegetation exists along the shores 
of the strait is definitely Arctic, and the few hundred Eskimos 
in this region live simply by hunting and fishing. The probable 
mineral wealth, on the other hand, is as yet unexploited and can 
only be guessed at. We had entered the strait early on August ro ; 
on August 13 from far out in the bay we picked up the great white 
bulk of the terminal elevator, and arrived at Churchill in the 
afternoon, welcomed by the entire population, including two 
Eskimos who had come into town to trade from their nearest 
settlement to the north, and who stared at the ship for some hours 
trying to believe their eyes. 

Churchill is in most respects a perfect natural harbour, and, 
without personal knowledge of the Nelson roadstead further 
south, it is hard to believe that there was ever a serious question 
of making Nelson the terminal instead. The mouth of the great 
Churchill River is bottle-necked with the outlet to the north- 
east, and this outlet is through a passage between rocky headlands, 
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so narrow that the scour of the river does the work of dredging 


the main channel, yet wide enough to admit any ordinary ship. 
The headlands, which rise to a height of between 40 and 70 feet, 
are so placed that only gales from the north-east can affect the 
inside area, and then only a short strip on the opposite shore from 
the dock, which has been constructed under the cliffs on the 
eastern bank. At present there are berths for three large steamers 
to load simultaneously and ideal moorings for three or four more. 
The wharf site, however, is capable of almost indefinite extension 
with easy dredging, and at a cautious estimate berthing could be 
provided for twenty vessels in a straight line, with moorings for 
another twenty. Churchill hopes soon to be a port for general 
trade with Europe, but as yet it has been very little used except 
for wheat, and the elevator is the dominant feature of the land- 
scape. It has a capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, and can be expanded 
to four times this figure. Loading is done by a modern conveyor- 
belt system at the rate of 80,000 bushels an hour per ship. The 
town has a population of perhaps 300 people in the seascn and a 
tenth of that during the winter ; no one is likely to be there unless 
he has a job, and the casual visitor will find nowhere to sleep or 
eat except in the train or ship by which he arrived, and little 
sight-seeing except the ruins of Fort Prince of Wales on the further 


bank of the river, and what evening performances the Northern © 


Lights may give him. There are no trees, for it is just north of 
the tree line, which curves sharply north-west from the shores of 
the bay, and little grass can grow whete there is such scanty 
soil. The 500-mile journey to The Pas is interminable to anything 
more human than a grain of wheat, through featureless muskeg 
swamp, with its frozen subsoil, or non-committal wooded country, 
broken once magnificently by the valley of the Nelson River 
where the railway crosses the Kettle Rapids. At The Pas, a 
boom town which has never lived up to its early expectations, the 
Hudson Bay Railway ends and the Canadian National system 
proper begins, and with it the farm lands of western Canada. 
This, then, is the Hudson Bay route. It has its difficulties 
and dangers like others, but the only relevant comparison is 
with the St. Lawrence, where, if the season is longer, the dangers 
of navigation are at least as great and probably greater. Captain 
Gofton in-his official report gave it as his considered opinion that 
. this route is considerably easier than the St. Lawrence, owing, 
among other factors, to the advantage in fog conditions and the 
immensely wide deep channel of the strait, which presents no 
obstacles in any way comparable with the bed of the river between 
Quebec and Montreal. It shortens by rooo miles the distance 
from western Canada to Europe, the safe season is long enough 
for two or three round trips by the same ship, the need is genuine, 
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e the potential supply of wheat enormous, the port admirable. 
_ Why, then, has it not grown as it deserves ? 


_ The reasons are a blend of finance and politics which it. is 
extremely difficult and perhaps unnecessary to disentangle. 
In the first place, it is almost impossible for an Englishman not 
familiar with Canada to guess what a dominating influence the 
growth of the railways has been in her economic life. It is not 
too much to say that for the last half-century the history of the 
Canadian Pacific system has been the history of the country. 
In England the fertile rural districts had been settled from time 
immemorial, and the Industrial Revolution had been in progress 
for fifty years before the: railways arrived—to speed up and 
develop enormously the nation’s economic life, it is true, but not 
to change fundamentally the location of its basic industries, nor 
to open up territories for settlement which had before been 
virgin land. But in western Canada there was next to no settle- 
ment before the railway came—therefore no agriculture, therefore 
no surplus for export, therefore no demand for manufactured 
goods. The result of this has been to make the Canadian Pacific, 
together with the group of companies reorganised as the Canadian 
National Railway, the real arbiters of their country’s destiny. 
For climatic reasons the economic channels have tended to run 
east and west rather than north and south. The eastern provinces 
at one extreme and British Columbia at the other were established 
long before the middle; Montreal and Toronto became the 
centres of the financial and business interests, and when western 
wheat and other products began to seek an outlet in foreign 
markets, it was inevitable that they should flow through the 
already well-established channels of eastern trade. In these 
circumstances Fort William, at the head of Lake Superior, and 
Montreal, as the point of transhipment for ocean-going traffic, 


_ became the strategic centres of the grain trade; millions of 


dollars were poured out in dock and elevator, millions ‘more in 


- tolling stock and lake freighters, while brokers, banks, and 


railways rubbed their hands and saw no reason why the profits 
should ever cease. 

Over-production in the financial sense is a modern pheno- 
menon, and has apparently taken each industry in turn by 
surprise. During the war, when England’s’ buying’ power 
expanded dizzily, the western Canadian farmer was selling his 
wheat for two dollars a bushel, and the possibility that this 
prosperous period would be followed by a time of deflation, with 
falling prices abroad and an increased burden of debt at home, 
seems not to have entered his head. Then he began to find that 
the eastern manufacturing interests of his own country were 
pressing for, and to an increasing degree obtaining, higher tariffs 
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to exclude European goods, which competed with their own and 


in many cases under-cut them owing to lower wage costs. He 


was getting less and less for his wheat, he was paying more and 
more for his manufactured goods; he had taken on commit- 
ments during the optimistic war years which now weighed like 
a millstone round his neck, and, in the majority of cases, he found 
it necessary to mortgage his farm to a greater or less degree. 

This Canadian aspect of the world depression has had two 
reactions on Hudson Bay trade. In the first place, western 
enthusiasm for the route has increased ; in the second, eastern 
opposition to it has crystallised. The railway line, begun in 1910, 
was only completed by 1931 as the result of continued pressure 
from the west in the Federal House of Commons. The farmer, 
hard pressed as he was, tended more and more to support a route 
which minimised the freight charges for his grain, since only in 
this way could he hope to sell at a profit in the European market. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway, however, and to a lesser extent 
the Canadian National and other transportation companies, 
could not be expected to look with equanimity on a route which 
might, they felt, eventually halve their profits as carriers, seeing 
that if it were not for the grain trade their lines would hardly 
pay their way during the depression. At the same time the various 
grain-shipping organisations held a powerful weapon—if one 
may so describe a state of affairs which has nothing sinister about 
it—in the possession of those elevators, lake freighters, and so 
forth before referred to. These tremendous assets would become 
equally tremendous liabilities if any really decisive percentage of 
the western grain crop were diverted to the Hudson Bay route, 
and, with the country as a whole in increasing financial difficulties, 
they would have been entitled to convey to the Federal Govern- 
ment, whether they actually did so or not, that anything more 
than a modified backing for the new line and port would have 
disastrous influences on an already disturbing unemployment 
problem in the east. The Government, like all Governments, 
found itself between two fires, and, as all Governments do in such 
circumstances, it compromised. That is to say, it made the 
west the concession of free winter storage at the Churchill elevator, 
but did nothing to prevent the transportation companies cutting 
rates over the eastern routes if they wished to in future, and, 
above all, gave no assistance to the shipping using the western 
route in the matter of insurance rates. 

What followed in the course of the 1933 season might have 
been foreseen. The world price of wheat, unaffected by the 
speeches of politicians, continued at a low level, and those 
organisations which were concerned with the Canadian export 
crop no doubt found themselves compelled to under-cut the new 
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western competitive route. At one time wheat was being carried, 
according to figures published in Winnipeg, at considerably less 
than the economic rate over the eastern lines and great lakes 
steamship routes ; and. although this might have been offset in 
the case of Churchill by the shorter mileage from the prairie 
provinces, the advantage of seasonal marine insurance rates in 
favour of Montreal was sufficient to turn the scale, together with 
the fact that the majority of the western grain companies have 
their own storage facilities along the eastern routes, and without 
some strong counter-inducement would be inclined to ship in that 
direction to earn the storage revenue, rather than shipping 
through a Government-owned elevator at a loss. To put this 
aspect of the question shortly, so much capital has been tied up 
during the last half-century in the development of the great lakes— 
St. Lawrence grain route on the part of a variety of organisations 
that probably nothing short of a large and consistent measure of 
Government support, guaranteed over a period of some years, can 
be expected to balance it effectively, even in the case of a route 
offering such striking natural advantages as does the Hudson 
Bay. That support has been forthcoming, it is true, but neither 
so generously nor so consistently as to be effective in a time 
of world-wide financial depression, and the crippling discrimina- 
tion in both hull and cargo insurance against the bay route 
would remain a decisive obstacle even if others were overcome. 
At the time of writing the details of certain new concessions 
by the underwriters for the 1934 season have not been announced, 
but it would be too much to say that the prospects for this year 
are particularly bright. 

Up to this point the discussion has been confined entirely to 
the question of wheat, since it is, after all, by this commodity 
that the immediate success of the route must stand or fall; but 
some reference must be made to the matter of west-bound cargoes, 
and also to the possible increase of other exports besides wheat. 
In 1933, as in the previous year, the Pennyworth was the only 
ship which carried any west-bound cargo, consisting in this case 
of 1000 tons of Tyne coal and another 1000 tons of mixed freight 
in small consignments, destined for various parts of western 
Canada. This freight included anthracite, beer and spirits, steel 
castings, railway discs and wheels, window glass, fireclay, woollen 
goods, and nitric and sulphuric acids. Of course, an import total 
of 2000 tons, though encouraging as far as it goes, can have little 
real effect on the problem of two-way cargoes which—questions 
of insurance and land freight rates apart—must be developed if 
the route is to become a permanently profitable one for the 
steamship companies. Ships which can make profits on imports 
will then be able to offer still lower rates for the carrying of export 
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grain, and this, it is hoped, will benefit the producers in the form 
of a better price. 

Western Canada is nowadays not only a ‘ wheat mine’ as it 
was a quarter of a century ago. With falling prices the farmer 
has learnt his lesson and no longer keeps all his eggs in one 
basket. Cattle, hogs, poultry, honey, and dairy produce are now 
raised in sufficient quantities through the prairie provinces for 
there to be a surplus for export, and Churchill is the obvious 
point for such shipments, not only owing to the shorter mileage, 
but also because this type of merchandise can most easily be kept 
in condition over a route which includes as short a rail haul as 
possible. In the case of cattle, in particular, the elimination of 
stop-overs for feeding, the reduced damage from bruising, and 
the fact that they shrink more on rail than on water can be 
regarded as strong arguments for the northern route, and the 
successful trial shipment of 200 head from Saskatchewan at the 
end of last season as contributory evidence. Insurance rates on 
cattle are said still to work out at four times those of the eastern 
route, but the saving in other respects is so great that as long as 
this country is prepared to import any western Canadian live- 
stock at all there seems to be a strong case for using Churchill, 
where the cattle can be loaded direct from the railway cars into 
the ships. An interesting development this spring has been the 
proposed construction of a line from Montana, over the United 
States border, to connect with the Hudson Bay Railway, so that 
cattlemen in that State and in Wyoming and Colorado should be 
able to gain the advantage of the short route to Europe. 

Taking things as they are to-day, no one will be surprised to 
hear that the Hudson Bay Railway, which is under Government 
ownership but is run as a subsidiary of the Canadian National 
system, does not pay its way. Yet, when one considers the 
enormous natural wealth of the territories it serves, there seems 
to be no inherent reason, even in a time of financial depression, 
why it should not show a profit on its working, and indeed there 
are signs that this may soon be the case. The growth of westward 
cargoes referred to above would of course be the most satisfactory 
solution, but even without these the striking developments in 
mining in the northern territory may render the line self-support- 
ing. Geologically the mineral belt of northern Manitoba is 
volcanic pre-Cambrian, and in it are found rich gold-bearing 
quartz, copper-zinc deposits, and silver. The exploitation of 
these deposits has been long in coming owing to their remote- 
ness and inaccessibility as much as to the large amounts of capital 
necessary to develop them, but the building of the railway is 
solving the problem. The branch lines that run to the Flin-Flon 
and Sherritt-Gordon mines are a foretaste of what may be 
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expected as the international demand for these metals grows 
more pressing. 

Reference has been made throughout this article to the 
financial handicaps under which the Hudson Bay route has 
suffered since its opening. It is very necessary to insist on this, 
even though they are handicaps shared to a certain degree by all 
other routes at the present time, since they bear especially hard 
on a new venture, which even in good times would need all the 
financial backing and official encouragement it could get. It is 
not too much to say that circumstances have combined to prevent 
this route being given a fair chance in the three years of its work- 
ing. Yet if the prosperity of agriculture is to be taken as the 
index of a nation’s economic health, the Hudson Bay route must 
be given the opportunity to succeed as it deserves. 


J. D. BENNETT. 


NotEe.—The Imperial Shipping Committee state, in their 
Report on Hudson Bay Marine Insurance Rates for 1934, that 
as the result of negotiations with the Joint Hull Committee 
reductions amounting to ros. per cent. in hull insurance will be 
granted for the 1934 season. (Cargo insurance rates also show 
some reduction.) At one point the Report says: ‘It would, 
therefore, be difficult to appreciate the reasons for the disparity 
between the rates for the suspension of warranty in respect of 
Churchill and Montreal, if these rates were intended only to 
reflect the difference in the risks involved. We recognize, 
however, that Underwriters conduct their business on the basis 
of recorded results, and it must be admitted that, as long as the 
route is used by comparatively few vessels, a total loss may more 
than account for the whole profit of a season.’ The reference is 
to the loss of the Bright Fan in Hudson Strait in 1932. 
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LONDON’S AIR DEFENCES 


THE fortunes of States, like those of individuals, are often pre- 
dominantly governed by luck. Where luck has been constant it 
is difficult to persuade an individual to take the normal precautions, 
and it is equally so with States, which so easily assume that their 
own chastity will still the lust of the world. In no respect is this 
truer than in the preparation for and the conduct of war by 
Britain, which, in the past, with one or two brilliant exceptions, 
has been such as to justify the impeachment of Ministers and the 
court-martial of commanders. Yet generally the material advan- 
tage has been ours, though it is as well not to forget that the 
United States might have been the fairest jewel in the Imperial 
crown. Success was due largely to luck backed by certain racial 
qualities—‘ the latent “ grit,” the power to take things smiling, 
the lack of nerves and imagination,’ as Galsworthy puts it. But 
while defining them thus Galsworthy felt that they provided no 
sufficiently satisfactory guarantee, and he added that these very 
qualities are ‘ almost vices, now, perpetuating the rash belief that 
England could still “‘ muddle through ” without special effort. . . .’ 
If, of course, she can, then there is no need to worry. Certain 
changes, however, have taken place. So stunned have we been 
by their revelation that we have not yet assimilated them to the 
extent of taking even the elementary precautions. 

In the South African War, which also lasted some four years, 
and which then seemed to us a serious affair, our total casualties, 
both killed and wounded, amounted to 28,603. Between 1914 
and 1918 this figure was often exceeded in one minute, and over 
the four years it was merely the approximate average weekly loss. 
In the future there is a prospect of losses just as great, if not 
greater, but of a different and more revolting sort. For they will 
not be confined to men conveniently grouped together in gladia- 
torial combat on a foreign soil, but will be spread over the whole 
civil population without discrimination. In this war there will 
be no front and there will be no rear. There will be no place of 
safety. The old will perish with the young, the women with the 
children, the pacifist with the fire-eater, the indispensables with 
the conscripts, the sick with the healthy, emperors, kings, presi- 
dents, even generals and politicians, with the simple sailor, soldier 
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orairman. Even if we could face such casualties we could not do 
so on the ghastly principle of comparative attrition, for the 
repetition of which our military power is being organised and 
trained. For whereas our birth rate has fallen to the lowest 
figure recorded since civil registration began and exceeds our 
death rate by -3 per cent., thus allowing for an approximate 
increase in population of some 150,000 a year, there are potential 
enemy countries who show a corresponding increase of nearly a 
million. 

And then there is the question of cost, which has leapt to 
almost incalculable proportions. A day of modern war, which 
achieves little more than destruction, costs more than past 
expeditions which added greatly to our possessions. Do we 
realise, as Sir Herbert Samuel recently pointed out in the House 
of Commons, that our accumulated war debts are costing us some 
£700,000 a day in war pensions and interest on Sinking Fund on 
debts incurred. If to this we add current expenditure on armed 
forces, war expenditure reaches {1,000,000 sterling a day on all 
but eight days of the year, and thus absorbs more than the whole 
of our income tax. It is doubtful whether the country can carry 
a greater burden than this, which a further war would, even if 
successful, impose: it is even doubtful whether the present 
burden can be discharged. The apparent conclusion is that for 
us, at least, there can be no more war, as we can afford neither 
the casualties nor the expenditure. We have shot our bolt in 
this respect. 

On the other hand, we have got everything we want and, 
given peace, we can consolidate our gains. Unfortunately for us, 
other peoples have not got all they want, and, as Cicero put it 
very moderately, ‘ Wars are to be undertaken in order that it 
may be possible to live without molestation.’ The task of 
defence, however, is not impossible, nor is it necessarily so 
crushing as at first sight appears. Only it involves a vast 
difference in outlook and procedure. 

Mr. Baldwin, who for longer than any other individual Minister 
since the war has been responsible for our defence, has made two 
statements which are needlessly discouraging. One of these is to 
the effect that another war will cause the end of our present 
civilisation, and the other is that the bomber will always get 
through. The first of these statements is certainly true 4 the next 
war be prepared for and fought like the last. The second is also 
true, but it is necessary to add that it does not mean—and Mr. 
Baldwin has made this clear in his later speech in the House of 
Commons on July 30 last—that all bombers will or need get 
through. 

2 De Officiis. 
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Our huge expenditure, our enormous casualties, have in the 
past been the result very largely of preliminary unpreparedness. 
Not only were our armed forces maintained in faulty proportion, 
but no provision had been made for adequate expansion. Our 
Navy was as unprepared for the new submarine warfare as our 
Army was to meet either the open or the trench warfare methods 
of the enemy. Naval construction and armament were found to 
be inferior and our military equipment was both unsuitable and 
inadequate. The new air arm had been neglected, and for much 
of the war depended on French manufacturers for its existence. 
The system of governmental control in war, though it had been 
revised as a result of the South African War, was incapable 
of quick decision or co-ordination, while the organisation of 
industry, for an industrial war, had not been contemplated. Yet 
again we muddled through. But I venture to think that this 
time the cost has not been forgotten except by those responsible 
for the organisation of our defences. 

It is not comforting to reflect that ‘ The only lesson that 
history teaches is that history teaches no lessons,’ but it is cer- 
tainly true so far as our defensive preparation is concerned. 
For we are to-day worse prepared than we were in 1914. We 
can no longer claim that ‘ Britannia rules the waves.’ It is 
doubtful whether we could produce more than one Regular division 
as an expeditionary force, and our Air Force is sixth in point of 
size in the world. Our organs of command, both governmental 
and military, show no improvement in co-ordination on I9gI4. 
But what is perhaps worst of all is that the older services are still 
training for a war like the last, which, as we know, will be fatal to 
our civilisation even if it is successful. 

Advice on defence is given to the Government by the Chiefs 
of the Navy, Army, and Air Force. The result of that advice is 
shown by the following figures. Out of the total of {109,000,000 
of this year’s estimates for the defence services, only £17,000,000 
is accorded to the Air Force. And while the Navy obtained, as 
compared with last year, an additional £3,000,000 and the Army 
£1,462,000, the Air Force was originally granted only an extra 
£26,000. Yet the Navy is no longer our first line of defence. 
And the Army battalions can only fight with all the gallant 
futility of the past and could be blotted out by a few machine- 
guns. Neither service can carry out its old function if there is 
efficient air interference. The Air Force, therefore, has become 
both the primary attacking and defending arm of the present and 
of the future, so far as we can see into it. National safety 
depends primarily on it. This is reflected neither in the original 
estimates, nor in the recent supplementary estimate which, under 
the guise of increasing the Air Force to adequate proportions, 
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merely promises that in five years it will be as strong as it 
ought to be to-day. An admission, on the part of the Govern- 
ment’s advisers, of the degree to which we should be defended 
against air attack would amount to a declaration of the real 
power of the air arm, and to an admission that England is defence- 
less, and this would involve a very different allocation of estimates. 
But if air power is what it is accepted to be by the other Great 
Powers, then by their absorption of practically all the moneys 
allotted to defence, the older services from being assets have 
become almost unlimited liabilities. 

Let us for a moment consider London from the strategic point 
of view. It is, of course, our greatest individual seaport. But it 
is far more than that, for it deals with one quarter of the total 
tonnage entering our harbours. The only other ports which 
approach it are Liverpool and Southampton, and their combined 
total only reaches that of London. The value of London’s 
overseas trade is even to-day over £600,000,000, which is greater 
than that of any other seven ports in the United Kingdom. The 
docks cover an area of nearly 3000 acres. Of this area over 
one-third is occupied with meat and grain, supplies without which 
we cannot exist. However great the inaccuracy of bombing, it 
cannot be such as to leave an area of this size immune. And then 
it should be remembered that docks are easily damaged (it took 
three weeks to repair the damage done by a small bomb to a 
Zeebrugge lock in the war), and that bombs, timed to explode 
long after a raid, may be dropped both in the river approaches 
and in the docks themselves. To displace London as a 
seaport would clearly be impossible, yet to use it in circum- 
stances in which it was not adequately defended would be 
difficult. 

Not only do over 8,000,000 people inhabit London, but at its 
railway termini each day there arrive a further 1,000,000. To 
displace the whole population would be impossible, and it is clear 
that any attempt would involve hopeless disorganisation. Even 
if part of this population could be removed, it could not possibly 
be supplied without vast changes in the whole system of trans- 
portation, and during that period of change the remainder of the 
country, for which London acts as the principal distributing 
centre, would be deprived of many of the essentials of life. It 
need hardly be added that it would take years, and not days, to 
effect any considerable change. London, then, will be the same 
London to all intents and purposes when a war begins, the head- 
quarters of government, finance and commerce, the focal point of 
transport, communications and life. It cannot be displaced or 
replaced. Its disorganisation involves that of the whole country, 
and would be felt throughout the whole Empire. Its adequate 
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defence is a cardinal factor of our organisation; its exposure 
might be a fatal weakness. 

Now let us examine what steps are being taken to defend it. 
(It is unnecessary to consider this in the case of other cities or 
towns in this country, since for them nothing has yet been done.) 
First of all it is necessary to realise that, apart from the Prime 
Minister, there is no single co-ordinating authority for air defence. 
The Home Office is responsible for all questions affecting the 
population. The War Office is responsible for the ground defences 
so far as they affect the searchlights and the guns. The Air 
Ministry is responsible for the air defence and for the Observer 
Corps. There is, therefore, no one authority who can assume 
complete control in peace, unless it be the Prime Minister, and 
there is certainly no existing authority who could do so in war. 
It may be that the Committee of Imperial Defence, which is 
considered to act as the co-ordinating centre of defensive activities 
in other directions, has some hand in this. An examination of 
the present situation will show to what degree that charge has 
been fulfilled in peace, and in war, of course, this Committee has 
no executive authority. 

In the House of Commons on November 10, 1932, in answer 
to a question as to what precautions were being taken to protect 
London, Mr. Baldwin said: ‘I will not pretend that we are not 
taking our precautions in this country. We have done it.’ 
During the following year all the Great Powers were concentrating 
on air defence. Plans were being tested in practice in Rome, 
Berlin, Tokio, and Marseilles, both by day and by night. The 
civil population was being taught what to do in the event of 
bombing; practice in ‘ blacking-out’ towns was carried out ; 
civil and military authorities perfected liaison; fire brigades, 
first-aid organisations and essential services were all exercised in 
the duties they would have to perform. Ground defences were 
likewise tested while aircraft carried out raids and reported on 
what they saw. The thoroughness in dealing with the matter is 
illustrated by the fact that motorists, moving in the area of 
operations, were issued with coloured screens for their headlights. 
Some apprehension was felt because, beyond the air exercises 
which the Royal Air Force carried out, nothing similar was taking 
place in this country. It surely was not considered that we were 
the only Power which did not need to take precautions, 
particularly when London was not the least but the most vulner- 
able capital in the world ? 

It was about a year after Mr. Baldwin’s statement, on 
November 3, 1933, that the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
was presiding at a lecture in London University. A student 
asked him what was being done about London’s defence, and he 
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gave a reply which confirmed all doubts on the subject of the 
inadequacy of measures already taken. 


As a matter of fact, [he said, as reported in The Times] the Home 
Office have taken the matter up im the last six months [my italics} and have 
appointed a very senior and able officer to go into the whole question 
which they are dealing with, but what the details are, even if I knew them, 
it would not be for me to disclose here. 


It should be noted that the appointment of this officer occurred 
six months after Mr. Baldwin’s statement of November 1932, and 
also that even the Chief of the Imperial General Staff was unaware 
of what the plans were. This shows to what degree co-operation 
between the Defence Ministries is actually lacking in this matter, 
for what secrecy need there be in plans which the public must 
know before they can be carried out ? 

The Home Secretary, when questioned in the House of 
Commons, has persistently given evasive answers, with again the 
hint at necessary secrecy. The last announcement on the subject 
was that of Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons on July 30 last : 


We feel with regard to the protection of the civilian population that 
our plans have been carried as far as possible without wider publicity than 
has hitherto been deemed in the public interest. 


This carries us no further, for no announcement has been made 
and no practice has taken place, but it prompts the comment that 
the main interest of the public is not secrecy but safety. He 
did add : 


The next stage involves communications with local authorities, with 
public utility companies, and so forth, and with all those on whom responsi- 
bility for action would fall in the emergency contemplated, and before 


’ long steps will be taken to communicate the necessary instructions to the 


general public. 


In other words, the plan is not yet complete even in theory, and 
when it is, it will no longer be kept secret. The secrecy, in fact, 
merely covers lack of preparation. 

This, then, is the sum total of what has been accomplished by 
the Home Office. It has gambled, successfully so far, with the 
safety of the population, andit may win. But if anything happens 
even during the next year, which will certainly elapse before plans 
can be completed and are able for the first time to be tried out, 
the gambler will be caught out. Is it really necessary to gamble 
thus when there is available for defence nearly £10,000,000 
sterling a month? The part played by the War Office is even 
more unsatisfactory. For, in the first place, it has failed to 
create a sufficient number of units ; in the second, it has relegated 
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ground defence to Territorial units ; in the third, it has neglected 
these units disgracefully both as regards equipment and personnel. 

On paper there are four Air Defence brigades. These are 
units which contain normally two brigades of anti-aircraft artillery, 
a battalion of searchlights, and a signal company. The search- 
lights are supposed to find the enemy aircraft and keep them ‘ lit’ 
for the gunners, while the signals maintain the necessary com- 
munications between the two. Of the four Air Defence brigades 
only one is a Regular unit, and, as that would be required for the 
Army, it could not be allotted to home defence. Only two of the 
other three have all their units, the third having only one battery 
in all. Bad as the situation is already seen to be, it is rendered 
still worse by the following facts. An artificial restriction exists 
which prevents recruitment up to full strength, although these 
units might be required within an hour of the commencement of 
war. In addition to this, strengths have been allowed to dwindle 
unchecked, and units to-day are as much as 75 per cent. short of 
their establishment. The two searchlight battalions for the 
protection of London had on July 1 last a total of 538 men, 
whereas their full strength should be 1704: the corresponding 
figures for the four artillery brigades on that date were 970 and 
1812. These figures are the more serious in that the training in 
these units is highly technical, quite unlike anything in civil life, 
and cannot be improvised. 

Of the equipment of these units it need only be said that their 
transport lorries are so old that they have acetylene lamps, and 
artillery instruments, which are essential on the scale of several 
per battery, are allotted on the scale of one instrument to six 
batteries. These units could at best give an efficiency which 
reached 30 per cent. of the possible, but might quite easily be 
unable to serve at all, and constitute a real danger to the city 
they exist to protect. The only other units which exist to 
provide ground protection are three groups of so-called indepen- 
dent searchlight companies situated respectively in Essex, Surrey, 
Kent, and Middlesex. Their strength is, like that of the defence 
brigades, gravely deficient, for they have only 1247 men out of a 
total of 2830. 

As the question of cost may be obtruding itself on the reader’s 
mind as an excuse for this condition of affairs, it should be 
mentioned that Territorial units cost next to nothing: to quote 
one example, a searchlight battalion, even allowing for deprecia- 
tion, costs {18,000 a year to maintain. A Regular battalion, for 
purposes of comparison, accounts for £99,000. 

A further question which may arise is whether ground units 
can be effective. As the speed of aircraft increases, the likelihood 
of artillery scoring hits certainly decreases, even although technical 
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improvement is continuous. But aircraft nowadays tend to fly 
in formation for protection, and this not only makes the artillery’s 
task easier, it causes the bomber to fly out of range as long as he 
can. The searchlights have a double function. They light up 
the artillery target and they show the enemy craft to our own 
fighters. They do this even through cloud, sometimes, by 
silhouetting the enemy to fighters above. Searchlights have a 
fundamental weakness in being useless in fog, which, however, is 
in itself a very great protection against air attack. 

The main impression gained during a recent night raid over 
London by the Royal Air Force, which I was allowed to accom- 
pany, was the paucity of searchlights and the weakness of their 
beams. There was nothing like the barrage of 700 which the 
Great War produced, the moral effect of which, alone, would be 
very great; it looked more as if there were only twenty or thirty 
altogether. After our formation had been found by them—and 
the greatest precautions had been taken that they should find 
us—it was only a few minutes before a fighter was attacking. 
London is spending less than {100,000 per annum on its search- 
lights. Is this an adequate insurance for a city of this im- 
portance? There can be little doubt that ground defences can 
play an important part, but the War Office is clearly not interested 
in the matter. The disproportion, however, between the allot- 
ment of one Regular brigade for the air defence of the Expe- 
ditionary Force and that of two and a bit for the remainder of 
the population is a somewhat disturbing comparison. 

The Air Ministry’s part is twofold, for it, too, possesses a 
ground organisation as well as its air formations. This is the 
Observer Corps, which is a volunteer organisation the function of 
which is to report the approach of enemy aircraft. All that need 
here be said of this devoted corps, which serves its country 
without any reward, is that the communications provided for it 
were unequal to the demands it made on them during the air 
exercises this year, and a temporary breakdown was the result. 
Had the attack been real, the work of the Observer Corps would 
have been largely negatived. 

As regards the aircraft themselves, the situation is so well 
known as a result of the publicity given to the recent supple- 
mentary estimate for air expansion that it is only necessary to 
add a few remarks. In 1923 Mr. Baldwin, as Prime Minister, 
announced that the programme of home defence decided on was 
fifty-two squadrons. That programme had not been realised ten 
years later, nor is it yet completed. The further expansion now 
decided on, thirty-three new squadrons for home defence in five 
years, leaves us in a condition of comparative defencelessness up 
till the moment it is fulfilled. If in the meantime other nations 
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continue to expand their air arms, then, when the programme is 
completed—and there is no guarantee that it will be—we may 
still be in a position of comparative inferiority. The defence of 
London and of these islands depends primarily on the Air Force 
itself: other measures, however effective, are merely auxiliary. 
And so even from Air Ministry policy we cannot get more than a 
crumb of real comfort. 

So much has been said about the inevitability of our being 
bombed that the subject of air defence has been looked upon with 
some hopelessness by the general public, and apparently, too, by 
responsible Government bodies. It will not be out of place, 
therefore, to show that defence, even under the conditions of the 
last war, was able to be effective. Nor is it inappropriate to recall 
that the situation, from the point of view of air defence, is far 
easier of solution than that which has faced these islands from 
the sea over the last 2000 years. Our naval problem was that we 
alone had to be prepared to face the world, for the Colonies, and 
later the Dominions, found naval defence prohibitively costly. 
But both Colonies and Dominions can support us in air defence, 
and the British Empire can achieve, if it will, an air hegemony 
which can to-day be a better guarantee of world peace than was 
our naval power at its greatest. 

Here is what Mr. Baldwin said in modification of his own 
phrase, the ‘ bomber will always get through,’ on July 30 last : 


The last German air raid on London was a very severe one, but it was 
the last. . . . Of those who crossed the coast a quarter were brought 
down and destroyed. That kind of proportion is true of later raids over 
Paris. Sixty per cent. of the raiders were turned back that night at the 
coast and more than a quarter of those reaching the coast were destroyed. 


Yet only a year or so before 121 machines failed to find sixteen 
Gothas which were attacking Harwich, and of ninety-four that 
went up to find the German machines in the first daylight (Gotha) 
raid on London only five found the enemy. The improvement 
towards the end of the war was, then, very marked, and certainly 
such as to augur well for the future of defence. Since that 
period there have been further developments which militate in 
favour of the defence. The greatest of these are radio-telephony, 
which enables the ground to direct the fighters in the air, and the 
improved performance of the fighters themselves, which can now 
reach bombing height in a very few minutes. There are also war 
methods such as the balloon aprons, consisting of wires suspended 
between balloons, which could be revived and possibly even 
improved, but which appear to have fallen into abeyance in these 
days. 
To those who pin their faith and their hope to an international 
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repudiation of bombing a warning is necessary. However much 
to be desired such an instrument would be, it is liable to be as 
ineffective as former instruments of the sort have been in con- 
nexion with both land and sea warfare: gas and submarine 
attacks form recent examples. A nation will always find a way 
of keeping within the law when it wants to. To keep from 
violating the Briand-Kellogg Pact Japan refrained from a declara- 
tion of war on China ; so did Bolivia and Paraguay, on each other, 
for a long time. Similarly General von Hoeppner justified the 
attacks on London on the grounds that London was the centre of 
the war strength of the Allies, and that attacks caused the 
retention of large air forces at home (which they certainly did 
even at a critical period during operations in France). It may be 
remembered by some how Germany declared herself justified in 
bombing civilians owing to the Baralong case, in which it was 
alleged that British sailors had shot the crew of a German sub- 
marine after their surrender. Thus ‘ reprisals ’ can be used as an 
excuse to waive any treaty. 

‘That a nation might be forced to sye for peace through an 
air offensive against its most important centres has been put 
forward as a post-war doctrine, and a study of the results of the 
(comparatively) slight German daylight raids in 1917 will lend 
support to this teaching’ is the very moderately expressed 
opinion of the official air historian of the Great War. It is the 
will of the people, more than any other force, which makes 
victory possible or defeat inevitable in the war of masses. The 
will of our people is to-day dangerously unprotected from enemy 
air action. Peace is and should be our aim for moral reasons. 
But it is dangerous to make its pursuit a necessity owing to 
weakness, for, as the late Lord Birkenhead said, ‘ Persuasiveness 
in diplomacy marches hand in hand with reliance on adequacy in 
defence.’ The penetrating cynicism of Galsworthy is equally 
apt : ‘ All hangs, for us, on safety from air attack. Even the wise 
can understand that.’ 

J. R. KENNEDY. 
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GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


There has been nothing for centuries like the vogue of political assassina- 
tion which threatens, if it goes any further, to submerge the civilisation of a 
continent. The ordinary decencies of public life, the conventions which 
raise human society above the life of animals, the bonds of family 
relationship—all these are being swept away by political desperadoes who 
respect no laws and recognise none of the common obligations of humanity, 
but who choose to consider that their own particular purpose may and 
should be achieved by any methods, however barbarous or inhuman. . 
The full story [of Chancellor Dollfuss’s assassination by the Nazis] is 
making the name of Nazi to stink in the nostrils of the world. A system 
which flourishes on such methods inspires loathing and disgust everywhere. 
—The Times, July 27, 1934. 


On Wednesday, July 25, the train of Nazi aggression against 
Austria, which had been ignited when the Nazis assumed power 
in Germany in January of last year and had been sedulously 
fanned from Berlin and Munich ever since, reached its objective. 
An explosion of murder and violence at the hands of the Nazis 
plunged the whole of Austria into civil war. Dr. Dollfuss, who 
in May 1932, had undertaken the onerous task of preserving 
Austria’s integrity and independence, and who had contrived to 
restore to a surprising extent her civil and economic order after 
the economic crisis of 1931 and after the political deadlock between 
Social-Democrats, Heimwehr, and Nazis, was murdered in the 
study of his chancellery on July 25 by Nazi assassins, who 
allowed him neither medical nor spiritual ministrations. For the 
ensuing three or four days war was waged up and down Austria 
between the well-armed Nazi forces and the combined divisions 
of Chancellor Dollfuss’s ‘ Patriotic Front ’—the army, the police, 
and the Heimwehr—and within a week the Nazi rebellion was 
crushed. The civilised world was appalled at the dastardly 
outcome of Nazi aggression against Austrian integrity, with its 
campaign of vilification, intimidation, and calumny levelled 
at the late Chancellor himself by officially recognised broadcast 
propagandists in Munich. For three days the atmosphere in 
Europe was electric. It seemed to many observers in all countries 
—at least, to those who could recall the events of late July 1914— 
as if a second Sarajevo were about to engulf Europe in general 
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war. Armies were rushed to Austrian frontiers. Foreign 
Ministers rose in Parliament after Parliament to answer, with 
grave mien, interpellations on ‘ the Austrian question.’ But the 
tension subsided, and fears of a general European conflagration 


To what were the events, which had so unnerved an entire 
continent, due? Nazi moral and physical aggression against 
Austrian independence constituted rather a causa causata than 
the causa causans. If we are to seek the real reasons for the late 
unhappy events in Austria we must go back to nineteenth-century 
history, to the times when the political philosophies which largely 
created and almost wholly stillinspire the German Nazi movement 
first emerged. It is pertinent, therefore, to review some of the 
tendencies in past German-Austrian relations in their bearing on 
the two factors that have just resulted in the Austrian explosion— 
namely, the conversion of Germany into a ‘ totalitarian ’ (Nazi) 
State, and the political and economic impotence of post-war 
Austria. 

The seeds of dissension between Prussia and Austria were 
already sprouting in 1789. In the north, Frederick the Great of 
Prussia had, by brilliant feats of diplomacy and arms, extended his 
rule from that of the small principality of Brandenburg to that of a 
Prussia which was to reach from Tilsit to the Elbe ; and it was 
obvious that if his successors continued his policy and prowess the 
leadership in the German Confederation, which in 1815 was still 
held by Austria, would be challenged by Prussia. To this 
development of Prussia nothing had so much contributed as the 
crushing defeat which she suftched at the hands of Napoleon at 
Jena in 1806. This first major disaster which befell the growing 
Prussian State worked more positive achievements, through the 
reactions it evoked, than innumerable victories. For it was after 
Jena that Prussia, in the persons of Scharnhorst, Clausewitz, 
Gneisenau, von Stein and Hardenberg, took her own renascence 
in hand and set in action that system of political, military and 
social reforms which, within a decade, was to make her a Power 
to be reckoned with at the Congress of Vienna. While Metternich 
persisted in his policies of absolutist repression in the Austrian 
dominions, the masters of Prussia, spurred on by the utterances 
of Fichte and Hegel, were rushing the male population through a 
short-service conscript army, freeing the serfs and making them 
peasants, and training a bureaucracy of the first order. The 
experience of Jena, like that of Versailles over a century later, 
did not work in the end for political liberty ; for the forces of 
reaction in Prussia had as their aim the welding of the young 
Prussian nation into an efficient striking force as a nation State. 

Between 1815 and 1848, Prussia had combined economic 
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concessions with diplomatic skill and, in the shape of the Zollverein, 
had cast her mantle over all the North and South German States, 
except Hanover, Hesse, Oldenburg and Schaumburg-Lippe. The 
first trial of strength between Prussia and Austria came hard on 
the heels of the 1848 revolutions. A national German Parliament 
was then set up, to realise German unity; Austria was to be 
admitted, but not the ramshackle Austrian dominions in Central 
and South-Eastern Europe. As a result of the Tsar’s assistance 
to the Austrian Emperor, Kossuth’s revolt in Hungary had been 
quelled ; and Schwarzenberg had taken over the helm in Austria 
with a strong hand. His reply to the so-called German Parlia- 
ment was to attempt to revive the old Germanic Bund with 
Austria, asever,atitshead. This threw the twenty-eight German 
States into the arms of Prussia. The National Parliament even 
offered the King of Prussia the crown, as Emperor of Germany, 
in March 1849. But Frederick William declined; and when 
Schwarzenberg withdrew the Austrian representatives from the 
National Parliament, Frederick William also withdrew the Prussian 
representatives. The effort to create a united North and South 
Germany, to the exclusion of Austria, had failed. 
In 1850 Schwarzenberg moved Austrian troops into Hesse- 
. Cassel, where disorders had arisen, in order to prevent Prussia 
from acting the ré/e of protector in the German States ; and there 
ensued the ‘ humiliation of Olmiitz,’ where Schwarzenberg dictated 
terms to Prussia which enabled him, before the end of the year, 
to revive the old Germanic Confederation with Austria at its 
head. But this second victory of Austrian reaction over liberalism 
was barren; for Prussia still led the North and South German 
States in the Zollverein, from which Austria was excluded. In 
addition, Schwarzenberg’s policy of unification and co-ordination 
in the Austrian dominions was stirring up dissension in Austria’s 
Italian, Hungarian and Czech territories. Moreover, though 
Austria still led the Germanic Bund, these Austrian dominions 
were not included. Finally, in 1860, Frederick William of Prussia 
died, and William I. succeeded. The new king, on the advice of 
his Minister for War, the famous Albrecht von Roon, sent for a 
promising diplomat, the Prussian Minister in Paris—Bismarck. 
Bismarck’s policy was to maintain friendly relations with all 
Powers save with the one for which the reckoning by ‘ blood and 
iron ’ was in preparation. The Austrian proposal for a Germanic 
Federal Union with a permanent Council in which_ Prussia, 
Bavaria and Austria were always to be included came too late. 
Within five short years Prussia had risen to the hegemony of 
the North and South German States. Austria was finally shut 
out from the new Germany. She had enough to occupy her at 
home ; for Italy was gaining strength, and was soon to become 
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very much more than that ‘ geographical expression’ at which 
Metternich had once jeered. After 1866 Austria looked to the 
south-east ; made her Ausgleich with Hungary in 1867; pene- 
trated into Dalmatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina; and began to 
work out that somewhat unstable system of cultural autonomy 
and administrative devolution which kept Vienna the capital of 
Central Europe right up to 1914. The Austrian system com- 
mitted grievous faults. Hungary’s autonomy after 1867 laid up 
trouble, for the Magyar leaders oppressed Croats, Serbs, Slovaks 
and Roumanians within Hungarian territory. And it was one of 
the ironies of fate that the Austrian heir-apparent, who understood 
only too well the dangers laid up for the Austrian Empire by 
the centralisation fanatics of Vienna and by the Magyarisation 
fanatics of Budapest, should have been murdered at Sarajevo in 
1914. 

From the date of the foundation of the German Empire in 
1871 Austria became almost doomed to economic dependence 
upon the fortunes of her vastly more powerful northern relation. 
Though Vienna served as a clearing-house and commercial cross- 
roads in the very heart of Europe, Austrian industry came under 
the influence of the growing German trusts and cartels ; German 
business men opened up the Balkans ; and even Vienna’s entrepét 
trade began more and more to depend upon German initia- 
tive. Austria’s heavy industries, particularly, became permeated 
by German influences and trade connexions; and with heavy 
industry went foreign policy. Moreover, between 1871 and 1914 
there developed that extraordinary Pan-German movement in 
Austria which, deriving its force both from anti-Semitism and 
from the antagonism to every non-German element in the hetero- 
geneous Austrian dominions, drew to itself those German Austrians 
who were dissatisfied with the self-imposed mission of Austria 
after Sadowa—the civilisation and ‘culturisation’ of South- 
Eastern Europe. These Pan-Germans definitely renounced the 
idea of an independent Austria with a ‘ramshackle empire.’ 
They were prepared to join, as Bavaria and Saxony had done in 
1871, as a Land in the great German Empire of Bismarck, safe- 
guarding, perhaps only for a season, the Habsburg dynasty at 
Vienna. 

It must be remembered that between 1871 and 1890 there was 
little evidence that the rule of ‘blood and iron’ was either 
dangerous or unprofitable. On the bombastic Machtpolitik of 
Treitschke, who exclaimed gleefully just before the war with 
Austria that ‘ the decision has passed from ideas and votes to 
power,’ there was reared a whole philosophy of German might and 
nationalism ; and it is hardly surprising that the pure Germans 
in the Austrian Empire should look longingly at the vast and 
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increasing economic and political might of their northern relation, 
rather than to the congeries of petty, quarrelling subject races in 
Austrian dominions to the south-east. As for Catholicism and 
Austria’s ‘culture,’ had not Bismarck been worsted by the 
Vatican in the Kulturkampf, and had not Bavaria retained her 
distinctive culture? Thus, from 1890 to 1914, Austria was 
a prey to internal dissensions, springing now from the Pan- 
Germans, with their anti-Semitism, now from the Czechs, 
and now from the Croats, Slovaks and Roumanians under 
Magyar rule. When Aehrenthal, with the connivance of Berlin, 
annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina in 1908 to safeguard the Berlin- 
Baghdad railroad and to scotch the Panslav pretensions of the 
southern Slavs, it became obvious to outside observers that the 
inevitable drift of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was towards 
greater and greater dependence upon the policy and resources, 
economic and military, of Berlin. The Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was seething with revolt, and, though radical reorganisa- 
tion might have saved it, had there been no war—Austria would 
have slowly been forced into vassalage to Berlin. 

We now pass to the Germany and Austria of 1919. It has 
been too long the fashion to talk as if the Treaty of Versailles 
epitomised all the injustices of peace. Actually, Germany’s loss 
of Alsace-Lorraine was only the righting of the wrong of 1871 ; 
her loss of the Corridor could be justified and was carefully weighed 
beforehand on ethnological grounds; the loss of the Silesian 
coalfields was perhaps less easy, and her loss of the colonies 


almost impossible, to justify. Nevertheless Germany emerged in © 


Ig19 as a Power less hard hit by territorial provisions than by her 
own economic wastage during the war. Quite otherwise was the 
condition of post-war Austria. Shorn of her South Tyrolese, 
Slav and Magyar territories, which had formed the market for her 
manufactures, deprived of her sources of raw materials, bereft of 
any outlet to the sea, and retaining only a straggling strip of 
territory across Central Europe containing 8,000,000 people, of 
whom 2,000,000 inhabited the former capital of a vast free-trade 
empire, Austria’s vitality was sapped from the outset. The 
2,000,000 who lived in and around Vienna were mainly Social- 
Democrats, the proletariat of a capital dependent upon exports 
and entrepét trade for an area which, after 1919, was split up into 
and among six sovereign States. The Austrian countryside had 
formerly depended upon tourist traffic from the rest of the former 
empire, but was now ringed round with ultra-nationalistic neigh- 
bours. Tariffs sprang up on all sides, mainly to foster self- 
sufficiency in the new nation States. Austria’s national economy 


bore the brunt of these developments. She could not export to 
her full industrial capacity, so that industrial unemployment 
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became serious; at the same time, owing to her diminished 
exports, she could not afford to import much of her food, and 
was therefore forced to embark on the slippery slope of agrarian 
protectionism, along with all the other succession States; and 
that was suicidal, since Austria, less than any of them, could 
hope to become self-sufficient by equilibrating her full industrial 
capacity with agrarian self-sufficiency. Nevertheless, aided by 
financial assistance from the Great Powers, she contrived to mask 
the growing disproportion between her industrial and agrarian 
capacities, until the crash of 1931 made her economic impotence 
patent to the world. 

The post-war history of Austria should be an object-lesson to 
Socialists, economic nationalists of all kinds, and, not least, to the 
Great Powers. For the lack of industrial exports drove Vienna 
and the manufacturing cities Socialist ; while the high cost of 
living necessitated by agrarian protectionism to safeguard the 
peasants placed successive Austrian Governments on the horns 
of a dilemma. On the one hand, the peasants and big farmers, 
ardently Catholic and mainly monarchists, sorely needed the 
important German tourist traffic. On the other hand, the Social- 
Democrat workers of the capital and of the industrial towns were 
anti-clerical, but no less ardently desirous of a closer link with 
the seemingly successful Social-Democratic Weimar Germany. 
Germany had cleansed her Augean stables after the inflation, and 
on a basis of extreme ‘ rationalisation’ was easily contracting 
large foreign loans. On the surface Germany appeared to be 
forging ahead to what seemed a brilliant economic future. It 
was hardly surprising, therefore, that the Austrian Social- 
Democrats attempted to do likewise. They even made the much- 
discussed Amschluss with Social-Democratic Germany a plank in 
their political platform. They also contracted foreign loans and 
embarked on extensive building and public works programmes ; 
and the Christian-Socialists of Austria raised little protest while 
the going was good. 

As time was to show, the ‘ rationalisation ’ and capital-import 
boom of Germany was raised on unsound foundations. But the 
rottenness of Austria’s economic foundations was even more 
apparent. In 1928 raw material prices first began to fall; the 
record wheat harvest of that year hit the Danubian countries 
extremely hard, and as prices fell, and the proceeds of their 
exports fell with them, their purchases of Austrian exports were 
severely curtailed. As Austria’s exports declined, as the prices 
of her peasants’ produce also fell, and as the tourist traffic fell, 
unemployment rose, and the burden of Austria’s debt structure 
increased. Political divisions in Austria became more acute. 


Already in 1927 the general strike of the Social-Democrats and 
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their attack on the Law Courts in Vienna had led to fighting with 
the Heimwehr, a nationalist armed force largely financed by ‘ big 
business.’ This force was originally intended to protect Austrian 
frontiers and to combat Socialism in Austria ; and it had as its 
leader in Upper Austria the young Prince Starhemberg. The 
Socialists wanted the Amschluss. But a strong and influential 
body of opinion ever since 1919 had centred upon Dr. Seipel, the 
Catholic priest who had become Christian-Socialist Chancellor. 
Dr. Seipel hoped to make of post-war Austria, in time, a centre of 
Catholic culture and toleration in Central Europe ; and he hoped, 
also in time, that the Habsburgs would once more be seated on 
the throne in Vienna. Dr. Seipel found in the Heimwehr a body 
of sympathetic, patriotic, Catholic listeners—among them Prince 
Starhemberg. And gradually, around the increasingly Fascist 
Heimwehr as a nucleus, there assembled all the ‘ cultural ’ forces 
of old Austria: Habsburg legitimists, anti-Socialists, ‘ big busi- 
ness,’ militant Catholic patriots, opposed to an Anschluss with a 
materialist, Socialist Germany. 

In Germany the Nazi star first came into the ascendant in 
1930; and with it came talk of one vast German State, incor- 
porating every pure German from the Low Countries to Russia 
and from the Baltic to the Adriatic seas. The Nazi headquarters 
were in the Brown House at Munich, very near to Vienna ; and 
the Nazis began to extend their activities in Austria itself, working 
from a Brown House in Vienna. The Austrian workers at first 
flirted with the Nazis, seeing in them a possible foil to the increas- 
ing strength of the Heimwehr. But the course of events in 
Germany gradually disillusioned the Austrian workers, who, to 
their great discomfort, found themselves between the upper 
and nether millstones. On the one hand, the Heimwehr was 
gaining political power; on the other, so were also the Nazis. 
The question was, which way would the Christian-Socialists go ? 
Very soon the Socialists of Vienna realised that the Christian- 
Socialists were Austrian Catholics first, and Socialists not at all. 
From the moment, in 1930, when Dr. Schober was overthrown 
by Herr Vaugoin, the Minister for War, the die was cast ; for 
Prince Starhemberg of the Heimwehr was made Minister of the 
Interior in the Vaugoin Cabinet. Henceforward the Heimwehr 
had little need to threaten a Putsch against the Socialists of 
Vienna and the ‘ talking-shop’ of Parliament. They had done 
so once, in 1929, when they drew the threat of open intervention 
in Austria from the Powers. The Heimwehr did, it is true, prepare 
a Putsch in November 1930, and, though the Vaugoin Cabinet 
were ready to permit it, the news leaked out ; the Powers again 
threatened intervention, and Prince Starhemberg resigned. But 
the Heimwehr went ahead with its armaments and organisation ; 
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and it was clear from the elections of November 1930, when the 
Socialists obtained seventy-two seats against sixty-six of the 
Christian-Socialists and eight of the Heimwehr, that parlia- 
mentarism in Austria had already produced a deadlock. Hence- 
forth both the Socialists and the Heimwehr prepared for a decision 
by force of arms. While these internal dissensions were sapping 
Austria’s energies, the economic crisis was intensifying, and the 
Nazis were driving a wedge into Austrian politics. Then, in May 
1931 came the crash of the Creditanstalt and the economic 
blizzard was let loose over Central Europe. 

Dr. Dollfuss took over the Chancellorship from Dr. Schober 
on May 20, 1932; but the parliamentary deadlock continued. 
In August of that year came the sweeping success of the Nazis in 
the German elections. In January of 1933 Hitler was in power. 
And on March 9, 1933, after the Gleichschaltung of Saxony, Baden 
and Wiirttemberg, Bavaria, the Catholic and cultural stronghold, 
whose Government said it would fight for its independence as a 
German Land, capitulated to the Nazi ‘ co-ordinator,’ General 
von Epp. Henceforth Munich became the centre of Nazi activi- 
ties against Austria and against its Government. Already on 
March 19, 1933, the new Nazi Minister of Justice in Bavaria, the 
notorious Dr. Frank, made violent speeches against the Austrian 
Government, openly stating that General von Epp would, 
perhaps, be entrusted with looking after Austrian affairs. This 
first official declaration of German Nazi aims in Austria provoked 
reactions which were soon to end in tragedy. Dr. Dollfuss’s 
Government arranged co-operation between the army, the 
gendarmerie and the Heimwehr to defend Austria’s frontiers ; 
and, as a result of the political deadlock in Austria, Parliament 
‘ put itself out of action’ by the collective resignations of Speaker 
and both Vice-Speakers. From that time until his death Dr. 
Dollfuss ruled without a paralysed Parliament. 

Meanwhile, the Nazi agitation and terrorism in Austria 
increased. In April 1933 the Styrian Heimatschutz, among whose 
leaders was Dr. Rintelen, acknowledged Hitler as their leader, 
and made common cause with the Nazis. Early in May the Nazi 
Bavarian Minister of Justice, Dr. Frank, the Nazi President of the 
Prussian Diet, and other officials announced that they were flying 
to Vienna on the invitation of Austrian Nazi leaders. Though 
Dr. Frank was officially informed on arrival that his visit was 
‘not considered very desirable,’ he spoke at Graz, the capital of 
Styria, promising his hearers that they would receive an early 
visit from Herr Hitler, and asserting that his own visit was for 
the people of Austria. He was then deported from Austria 
threatening reprisals. The Reich Government raised the visa fee 
for Germans visiting Austria to the prohibitive figure of £50 (gold) 
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per head. This was the first German Nazi reprisal, and it was.a 
serious blow to Dr. Dollfuss, for it deprived the Austrian peasants 
of their income from the annual influx of German tourists; the 
peasant districts consequently became sympathetic towards a 
Nazi Government, or rather to the Anschluss, which would bring 
back the German tourists. In June 1933 a murderous attempt 
was made on Herr Steidle, a Heimwehr leader and member of the 
Provincial Government, at Innsbruck. His Nazi assailants 
escaped into Germany; but leading Innsbruck Nazis were 
arrested, among them being the notorious Herr Habicht, whom 
the German Nazi Government had appointed as their Press 
attaché at the German Legation in Vienna in order to secure his 
diplomatic immunity. He was promptly deported, and began 
his campaign of vilification and incitement against the Dollfuss 
Government from Munich, where he was styled Herr Hitler's 
‘ Inspector-General for Austria.’ 

Outrages in Styria and Carinthia in June finally led Dr. 
Dollfuss to proscribe the Nazi Party, its uniforms and badges, 
and to place all Austria’s defensive forces, except the army, under 
Major Fey, the Minister of Public Security, and the leader of the 
Vienna Heimwehr. Thus the forces of the Heimwehr and of the 
Catholic Christian-Socialists—the Ostmidrkische Sturmscharen— 
became vital to Austria’s independence. But the inclusion of 
Prince Starhemberg and Major Fey, with their Fascist leanings, 
and with the whole force of the Heimwehr behind them, meant 
that the chances for the Social-Democrats of Vienna and their 
force, the Schutzbund, looked grim. By July 1933 the Social- 
Democrats realised that they were bound to be crushed, either, 
as their German fellow-Socialists had been crushed, by the Nazis, 
or by their inveterate enemies, the Fascist-Monarchist Heimwehr. 

On October 12, 1933, Dr. Dollfuss finally incorporated the 
Heimwehr in the ‘ Patriotic Front ’ which he had formed against 
the Nazis; and from that date the Heimwehr, in the persons of 
Prince Starhemberg and Major Fey, gave the new Constitution of 
Austria a Fascist hue. In October, also, the Nazi outrages 
increased, culminating in an attempt on the life of the Chancellor 
by a young man who was proved to have been a member of the 
Nazi Party. On January 8, 1934, the Government announced 
that in ten days 140 outrages with explosives had been perpe- 
trated ; and on January 11 Major Fey was appointed chief of all 
the executive forces in Austria. The Austrian Government made 
diplomatic representations in Berlin. They availed nothing. So 
on February 5 it was decided to appeal to the League of Nations. 
Signor Mussolini, however, did not wish at that moment to be 
embroiled with Berlin over Austria, and the appeal was post- 
poned. The Austrian Heimwehr mobilised, and on February 12 
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they proceeded to seize the Socialists’ strongholds all over Austria. 
The Social-Democrats of Austria went down fighting. But Dr. 
Dollfuss was henceforth entirely dependent on the armed forces 
of his colleagues, Prince Starhemberg and Major Fey. After the 
first plunge into civil war in Austria, in February of this year, 
Prince Starhemberg became Vice-Chancellor and Major Fey 
Minister of Public Security. 

The extent to which the Austrian Nazi movement was directly 
fostered and controlled from Nazi Germany is hardly realised. 
As early as July 5, 1933, Herr Habicht, who had only just been 
deported from Austria, broadcast a manifesto from Munich 
denouncing Dr. Dollfuss as a traitor, and urging Austria to follow 
Nazi Germany’s example and unite with the Third Reich. On 
February 19 of this year he even went so far as to broadcast an 
‘ultimatum ’ to the Dollfuss Government offering an eight days’ 
truce from Nazi terrorism. If at its expiry the Austrian Govern- 
ment had not admitted the Nazis into full co-operation in the 
State, the struggle would be resumed. For such an ‘ ultimatum’ 
in peace-time, on a matter of internal politics, from one State to 
another, there can hardly be any parallel in modern times, 

But that is not all. A legion of renegade Austrian Nazis has 
been quartered in Bavaria, just a few miles off the German 
frontier, for upwards of a year. It was variously reported as 
being from 10,000 to 40,000 strong; it had been fed, equipped, 
and drilled by German Nazis, awaiting a successful Nazi Putsch 
in Austria, when, so it was said, it would march over as a 
‘liberating legion ’ into Austria. This legion was making warlike 
preparations just before the recent Nazi revolt in Austria; but 
when it was learned that the Austrian Nazis who had captured 
the Chancellery and murdered the Chancellor had secured the 
intervention of the German Minister in Vienna, Dr. Rieth, in 
order to obtain their free passage to Germany, Dr. Rieth was 
hastily recalled for ‘ having exceeded his instructions,’ and the 
Austrian legion in Bavaria was as hastily confined to barracks and 
disbanded by German S.S. men. Further, on the remnants of 
bombs exploded in Austria were found the words ‘ Heereswaffen 
amt, Berlin’ (Army Munition Dépét, Berlin). Again, on July 22 
last—only three days before the assassination of Dr. Dollfuss—a 
motor-boat, seized in Swiss waters on Lake Constance, was found 
to be carrying arms and explosives into Austria from the German 
Nazi headquarters in Lindau, and the Swiss Government protested 
forthwith in Berlin. 

Nothing, however, is quite so damaging as the instructions 
issued by the official Nazi Deutsche Nachrichtenbiiro to all German 
papers, at 10.45 a.m. on the fatal day, July 25—1.e.,: before the 
capture of the Vienna broadcast station and of the Chancellery by 
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the Nazis—that ‘ all reports of to-day’s events in Austria must be 
published in the form communicated by the Deutsche Nachrichten- 
biro.’ Within half an hour of the Nazis’ capture of the Austrian 
Chancellery, that German Press agency announced to the German 


papers that 


The people have risen to judge the Government of Dollfuss . . . it is 
the whole people in Austria who have revolted. . The new Government 
will see to it that order is restored, and that Pan-Germanism i is Or; a 
home also in German Austria. 


This report was subsequently withdrawn; Herr Habicht was 
dismissed for ‘ circulating unreliable reports on Austria’; but 
the report appeared in The Times of July 30. That the German 
Nazi authorities were counting on a successful Nazi revolt in 
Austria seems reasonably certain. That the sudden appointment 
by President Miklas of Dr. Schuschnigg, the Catholic-Monarchist 
leader of the Ostmdrkische Sturmscharen, as the head of an Austrian 
provisional Government on Dr. Dollfuss’s death, checkmated the 
Austrian Nazis is equally certain. For, from that moment, 
Major Fey’s worth as a hostage in the beleaguered Chancellery 
declined ; Dr. Schuschnigg took over the reins; the army, 
Heimwehr, and police proved loyal to the provisional Govern- 
ment—not to Major Fey in the Chancellery—and the arrival of 
Prince Starhemberg, the Vice-Chancellor, spelled the end of the 
Nazis’ attempt to abolish Austrian independence. 

Austria is still independent, though the Nazi movement has 
not been wiped out—indeed, its activity continues; but the 
victory of Austrians for Austria’s sake has not been possible 
without the support of the Great Powers. In February France, 
Italy, and Great Britain made a joint declaration ‘as to the 
necessity of maintaining Austria’s independence and integrity 
in accordance with the relevant Treaties.’ These Powers had 
previously (August 1933) made representations in Berlin about 
the Nazi activities against Austria; and in the same month 
they had agreed to an increase of 8000 men in the Austrian stand- 
ing army. But it was obvious to Dr. Dollfuss that the utmost 
France could do was to press her Little Entente allies—Czecho- 
slovakia, Roumania, and Yugoslavia—to be reasonable, while he 
marshalled whatever external aid of an economic and material 
order he could find. It was equally obvious that the British 
Government would provide him with little beyond fair words ; 
indeed, a few days after Dr. Dollfuss’s assassination, the British 
Foreign Minister was saying in one and the same breath that his 
Government stood by the Three-Power Declaration of Feb- 
ruary 17, but that ‘the question of intervention in Austria did 
not arise.’ 
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It was natural, therefore, that Dr. Dollfuss, in the last few 
months of his life, should have turned more and more to, and 
drawn closer and closer in co-operation with, the one Power for 
whom a Nazi coup d’éat in Austria would have been most 
damaging—Italy. Frequent visits to Signor Mussolini gave Dr. 
Dollfuss the assurance of Italian support; and the longer the 
Nazi terrorism continued, the more outspoken became the 
usually docile Italian Press in matters affecting Nazi Germany. 
Herr Hitler’s meeting with the Duce in Venice in June was the 
occasion for an ‘understanding’ that Austria’s independence 
should be secured. Indeed, Signor Mussolini could be under no 
illusions as to the fate of the (Italian) South Tyrol once Austria 
had been incorporated, in fact or in form, in the Nazi ‘ Third 
Reich.’ But the ‘understanding’ between Herr Hitler and 
Signor Mussolini proved inadequate. After the tragedy of July 
the vials of Signor Mussolini’s wrath were poured out upon 
German Nazidom. To words Signor Mussolini added deeds, as 
he had promised Dr. Dollfuss. Four Italian army corps, with 
air squadrons, were moved up to the Italo-Austrian frontiers ; 


‘and this, more than any other news, in all probability brought 


home to Herr Hitler, to the Wilhelmstrasse, and to the more 
sober and realistic Reichswehr, what the consequences of Nazi 
aggression against Austria might prove to be. The German 
Nazi authorities did all in their power to absolve themselves from 
‘any responsibility for the recent events in Austria.’ Their 
volte-face was so precipitate as to confirm the world’s worst 
suspicions. 

What is to become of Austria? The answer depends, as it 
has depended ever since 1919, on the answers to two further 
queries. What can give Austria political stability ? And what 
can give her sufficient economic vitality to maintain political 
stability ? Austria's political stability in the immediate future 
seems as remote as ever. The Socialists’ memories of last Feb- 
ruary’s civil war will not die easily. And, although there is 
good reason to believe that the Nazis to-day form only a small 
minority of the population, they, and their agitation, must be 
reckoned with. The new Chancellor, Dr. Schuschnigg, himself a 
devout Catholic, the successor of Dr. Seipel, and a friend of 
Cardinal Innitzer, cannot renounce the Catholic Corporate State. 
And the Heimwehr is the real guardian of Austria’s integrity. 
The new Constitution cannot be jettisoned, and the Socialists, 
at least, must be reconciled to it. Already Herr Seitz, the 
Socialist leader and former Burgomaster of Vienna, has been set 
at liberty ; and, if this is an earnest of the new Government’s 
attitude to Socialists and workers, it may be that their leaders 
will be enabled to co-operate in the new Constitution, in order to 
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save themselves from a worse fate under the Nazis. Here is an 
opportunity, on both sides, to collaborate in a task upon the 
success of which the existence of Austria depends; and there is 
evidence that Prince Starhemberg is now more sympathetic to 
the workers than either he or Major Fey were at the end of last 

ear. 
: It is rather the second query, as to Austria’s economic Lebens- 
fahigkeit, which is crucial. The economic accords concluded last 
March between Austria, Hungary, and Italy, though they promise 
Austria slightly increased exports and, more significantly, the use 
of Trieste as a port, do not offer hopes of a sufficiently rapid 
expansion of Austrian exports to redress the serious loss of 
German markets and German tourist traffic. (Herr Hitler’s 
protestations of amity and good-will towards Austria, notably 
through the mouth of his new Minister to Vienna, Herr von 
Papen, have so far not been carried out in practice to the point of 
abolishing the prohibitive visa duty on Germans visiting Austria |) 
Economic nationalism of the most rabid kind in the other 
Danubian succession States still persists, in spite of the invitation 
of Signor Mussolini to other Powers in the Danube basin to accede 
to the March Protocols. The three Little Entente States have 
their own permanent economic council, as well as a permanent 
council on foreign affairs. No sign of concerted economic action 
is yet visible in the Danubian basin. In such circumstances the 
recent visit of Prince Starhemberg to Ostia, where he conversed 
with Signor Mussolini and Signor Suvich, is significant. It is 
reported that Signor Mussolini has agreed to continue to help 
Austria with deeds ; and it is understood that ‘ deeds ’ now mean 
financial assistance to defray the costs (a) of the February civil 
war, (b) of the suppression of the Nazi Putsch in July, and (c) of 
the maintenance of the Austrian Heimwehr in the future. If this 
be true, Italy has gratuitously assumed for the present the 
financial burden which the Great Powers have been compelled 
periodically to shoulder on Austria’s behalf ever since 1919. 
But the economic foundation which Italy will afford Austria is of 
the flimsiest nature, hardly calculated to withstand great stresses 
in the future. Moreover, Italian patronage alone is irksome to 
patriotic Austrians, who feel that, after all, they have more in 
common with the Germans. 

It would appear that Austria to-day is at the cross-roads. 
She can only proceed as an independent State if she can effectively 
collaborate in a much wider economic territorial unit. Ever since 
the war her economic destinies have seemed bound up with 
Germany’s economic and political development. Germany’s 
adoption of Nazism and of the ‘totalitarian’ State has made 
Austria feel more Austrian than German ; and her independence 
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seems to her worth preserving. To France, Italy, and indirectly 
to this country, too, Austrian independence is worth preserving ; 
for the Anschluss in the present state of Europe means war. But 
there seems little hope of that wider economic area in which alone 
Austria can find salvation. Without it, indeed, no degree of 
internal political stability can be achieved—not even by the 
restoration of Otto of Habsburg, in the teeth of the three Little 
Entente States—for post-war Austria has reached the limits of 
her independent economic endurance. 

It is to this question—shelved time and again, since 1919, by 
the temporary expedient of a fresh international loan—that the 
Great Powers should address themselves. Italy and Hungary 
alone cannot provide what Austria most needs—export markets 
and tourists. Germany will only provide them on Nazi terms. 
Herr Schuschnigg’s forthcoming visits to Rome, Paris, and 
London will provide an opportunity to repair the damage done to 
Austria since the war, and a test of the Great Powers’ pretensions 
about Austria’s independence. If the last opportunity is missed, 
it may well be that an exhausted Austria may drop into the lap 
of Nazi Germany, without a sign of the Nazi aggression so patent 
in recent months. If Italy could but urge her ally, Hungary, 
into a Danubian economic union ; if France could only influence 
her Little Entente allies to enter the same system; if Great 
Britain could forego certain already evaded most-favoured-nation 
rights ; and if all three Great Powers could agree not to exploit 
that union for their own purposes, then there would be hope for 
Austria’s independence and integrity. But what do these Powers 
want with Austria? And how far are they prepared to act in 
common to achieve it? That is the Austrian question. 


D. GRAHAM HUTTON. 
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LHASA: A RETROSPECT 


On September 7, 1904, there was signed in the Potala at Lhasa 
the first treaty concluded between the British and Tibetans, 
But the Tibetans had strongly opposed the despatch of a mission 
to the sacred capital of their secluded country. Force had to 
be used to overcome this opposition. And the use of force had 
been condemned by many in the British Parliament. The 
Tibetans had a perfect right to their isolation, it was contended, 
and the use of force could not advance our commerce or enable 
us to make friends with them. This contention made at the time 
of the despatch of the mission has been repeated since. In a 
recently published history of the British in India + the Mission 
to Tibet is spoken of as a military expedition and characterised 
as ‘ the least justifiable of all England’s little wars, forced upon 
an essentially pacific and practically unarmed race.’ So before 
this latest pronouncement passes into the final verdict of history 
let England judge for herself of her action in 1904 by comparing 
the state of British relations with Tibet during the thirty years 
previous to the despatch of the mission to Lhasa with the atti- 
tude of the Tibetans towards the British during the thirty years 
since the conclusion of the treaty. 

In the year 1873 the Government of Bengal, one of the three 
Provinces of India which border on Tibet, thought that oppor- 
tunity might be taken to develop commercial intercourse with 
Tibet. A century before this Warren Hastings had sent first 
Bogle and then Turner to establish commercial relations with the 
Tashi Lama, and they had been quite favourably received: it 
was only through pressure from the Chinese that the Tibetans 
had not come to an agreement. And now the successor of Warren 
Hastings thought these efforts might be renewed. He was led 
to believe that the Tibetans themselves had no ill-will to foreigners 
and would, if allowed, gladly receive Europeans. Tea plantations 
were then growing up round Darjiling and in Assam. The 
Tibetans were great tea drinkers ; and the Bengal Government 
thought that profit might accrue from the interchange of tea, 


1 Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India, by Edward Thompson and 
G. T. Garratt (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.). 
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Manchester and Birmingham goods, and Indian indigo with wool, 
sheep, cattle, Tibetan cloths and other commodities from Tibet. 
The matter was taken up with the Chinese Government, who 
three years later undertook to protect any mission which should 
be sent to Tibet. But no attempt was made to send a mission 
till 1885, when Mr. Colman Macaulay, Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, pressed the idea of sending a commercial mission 
to Lhasa. He went to Peking itself and succeeded in getting the 
necessary permit, but while he was organising his mission at 
Darjiling the whole enterprise was countermanded because the 
Chinese had not willingly given their assent, and their agree- 
ment to a convention in regard to Burma was considered by the 
British Foreign Office to be more important. 

There followed an unexpected result. Evidently the Lhasa 
lamas had been alarmed at the extent of the preparations being 
made for the contemplated mission. Thousands of Tibetan 
troops had been collected on the frontier, and had even crossed 
it and occupied a post 18 miles on the Indian side. And on hearing 
that the mission was abandoned they became so elated that they 
boasted they would occupy Darjiling. The Government of India 
attempted through the Chinese Government to procure the with- 
drawal of the Tibetans. Then, a year having elapsed without the 
Chinese having been able to effect that withdrawal, a letter was 
written to the Tibetan commander warning him that if he did 
not evacuate his position in three months’ time he would be 
expelled by force. But the letter was returned unopened, and a 
similar letter written to the Dalai Lama himself was likewise 
sent back. The British thereupon assumed the offensive, and 
the Tibetans for the time being retired. But two months later 
they attacked the British camp with 3000 men, and, though they 
were repulsed, they for the third time crossed the border in 
September 1888 and in a single night threw up a wall 3 miles 
long some distance within the British border. Again the British 
had to take the offensive: they attacked this wall on the fol- 
lowing day, dispersed the Tibetans and pursued them over the 
border. 


This series of Tibetan aggressions roused Government to 
make energetic protests to the Chinese suzerains of Tibet, with 
the result that at length the Chinese sent a representative to the 
frontier to effect a settlement and assured the Government of 
India that they ‘ would be able to enforce in Tibet the terms of 
the treaty.’ Eventually in 1890 a convention was signed laying 
down the boundary between Sikkim and Tibet, and by December 
1893 regulations regarding trade were agreed to. On May 1, 
1894, a trade mart at Yatung, a place just immediately inside the 
Tibetan border, was to be ‘ opened for all British subjects for 
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purposes of trade.’ Seemingly a start would at last be made 
with what the Government of Bengal had been urging for twenty 
years, the development of trade between Bengal and Tibet. 
But expectations were not to be fulfilled. The Tibetans asserted 
that the treaty was signed by the British and Chinese and they 
had nothing to do with it. In any case, they maintained that 


they had a right to impose what taxes they chose at Phari, a 


few marches inside the frontier, so long as goods were allowed 
to pass Yatung free. Attempts by the British in conjunction 
with the Chinese to lay down boundary pillars were also frustrated. 
The pillars that were erected were knocked down by the Tibetans, 
And, as to the Chinese, they appeared to have no authority 
whatever over the Tibetans, and at any rate did not exercise it. 
They had formerly been feared to a certain extent because they 
had sent armies through Tibet and even across the Himalaya 
into Nepal. But they now had only a few hundreds of troops in 
Tibet, and they had had experience of the turbulence of the monks 
in the great monasteries, for these monks had attacked them in 
formidable riots in 1810 and 1844, and had attacked the Nepalese 
in 1883. So when at the end of five years from the signing of the 
trade regulations the Home Government asked for a report as 
to progress made, the Bengal Government had to reply that the 
boundary had not yet been demarcated and that the trade 
stipulations had been inoperative: Yatung was in no sense a 
trade mart. 

Upon receiving this report it seemed to Lord Salisbury that 
as during recent years Chinese advisory authority in Tibet had 


been little more than nominal, it would be preferable to open . 


direct communication between the Government of India and the 
Tibetan authorities. Accordingly, in 1899 Lord Curzon, who was 
now Viceroy of India, made a series of attempts to open up direct 
communication with the Tibetan authorities. But each failed. 
And now a new development occurred. While the Viceroy of 
India was making effort after effort to get into communication 
with the Dalai Lama and was each time being repulsed, the Dalai 
Lama was having direct communication with the Tsar of Russia, 
In October 1900 it was announced in the St. Petersburg official 
Gazette that the Tsar had received a certain Dorjieff, and the 
Russian newspapers said that this Dorjieff was a Russian subject, 
a Buddhist Siberian, who had been settled for twenty years in 
Tibet and who was now charged by the Dalai Lama with the 
task of establishing good relations with Russia. The Russian 
Foreign Minister assured the British Ambassador at St. Peters- 
burg that though Darjieff was described as the envoy extra- 
ordinary of the Dalai Lama his mission had no diplomatic or 
political character: it was of the same character as those sent 
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by the Pope to the faithful in many lands, and was concerned 
with religion, not with politics. And this may have been—and, 
indeed, subsequently proved to be—perfectly true. None the 
less, the practical effect as regards the British in India was serious. 
The Russians were at that time very much in the ascendant in 
Asia, and had not yet been defeated by the Japanese. For some 
years they had been steadily moving southward. They had been 
absorbing the khanates up to the borders of Afghanistan. They 
had annexed the Pamirs, sent several semi-scientific expeditions 
to Tibet, overrun Manchuria and seized Port Arthur. It was 
commonly believed that it was only a matter of time before 
they established themselves in Chinese Turkistan and Mongolia. 
Reports reached the British Minister in Peking that they were 
making a secret agreement with China in regard to Tibet. And 
the result was that the Tibetans themselves—or at any rate, the 
Dalai Lama and his intimate advisers—came to think that they 
could look upon the Tsar as their protector and snap their fingers 
at both the Chinese and the British. This might have embar- 
rassing consequences. For the Himalayan range, though difficult 
of passage, is not impassable. The Tibetans themselves had 
brought two or three thousand men across it only a few years 
previously. And in the previous century the Chinese, with 
Tibetan assistance, had made a wonderful march into Nepal 
across the Himalaya. A truculent Tibet, believing it had the 
support of Russia, might cause the British considerable anxiety 
as regards Nepal, Bhutan, and other States situated on the Indian 
side of the Himalaya but in direct relationship with Tibet. It 
was not precisely a danger, but it was a trouble which any Govern- 
ment responsible for keeping the frontier in order must take 
account of and provide against. 

Since 1873 the Government of India had been striving to 
regularise the intercourse with Tibet. Now they revived the 
proposal abandoned in 1886—of sending a mission to settle our 
future relations with Tibet; and in April 1903 His Majesty’s 
Government approved of a proposal by the Viceroy that a mission 
should be sent to Khamba Jong, situated a few miles on the 
Tibetan side of the frontier, to meet Chinese and Tibetan repre- 
sentatives. No proposal for the establishment of a British Agent 
either at Lhasa or Gyantse was to be made, as such a political 
outpost might entail difficulties and responsibilities incom- 
mensurate with any benefits which might be gained ; but nego- 
tiations on questions concerning trade relations, the frontier and 
grazing rights might be undertaken. All the efforts of thirty 
years were now brought to a focus—the efforts of seventeen 
years to obtain an agreement and of thirteen years to get that 
agreement observed. For years the British had: acquiesced in 
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the denial of all those rights of intercourse which usually subsist 


between neighbouring States. For years they had borne with the 
repudiation of the Convention which had been so laboriously 
negotiated. Now the limits of forbearance had been reached. 
The foundation of all intercourse between States has necessarily 
to be the observance and maintenance of treaties. The British 
could not allow a treaty which had been entered into with such 
deliberation to be ignored and repudiated. Were this permitted, 
their influence in the neighbouring States of Nepal, Sikkim, and 
Bhutan would inevitably suffer decay. The relations between 
India and her northern neighbour must be put on a permanently 
satisfactory basis. And this was the main object of the mission 
which was now despatched to Tibet. 

Colonel Francis Younghusband, of the Indian Political Service, 
was appointed Commissioner in charge of this mission, and with 
him was associated Mr. J. C. White, who had served for many 
years on the Sikkim frontier, and Mr. E. C. Wilton, of the Chinese 
Consular Service, while Captain O’Connor was appointed secretary 
and interpreter. In accordance with the usual practice of the 
Government of India in sending missions to regions across the 
border where protection might not otherwise be available, an 
escort of 200 Indian troops was provided. And with the cog- 
nisance and consent of the Chinese Government, whose suzerainty 
was recognised throughout, the whole mission assembled at 
Khamba Jong in July 1903. Here both some Tibetan delegates 
from Lhasa and a Chinese official met them. But the Tibetan 
delegates declined to report to Lhasa a speech which the British 
Commissioner made or to accept a copy of it, translated into 
Tibetan, which he handed to them. They took exception to the 
presence of the Commissioner’s escort in Tibetan territory, 
though all the time Tibetan troops were occupying a position at 
Giagong, on the Indian side of the frontier line laid down by the 
Anglo-Chinese Convention of 1890. And in any case, neither the 
Lhasa delegates nor the Chinese official were of sufficient position 
or empowered with sufficient authority to conduct negotiations. 
No progress, therefore, could be made at Khamba Jong, and, 
in view of this conduct of the Tibetans, His Majesty’s Government 
felt that it would be impossible not to take action. They accord- 
ingly sanctioned the advance of the mission to Gyantse, half 
way to Lhasa, though they laid down that this should not be 
allowed to lead to occupation or to permanent intervention in 
Tibetan affairs in any form : it was to be made for the soie purpose 
of obtaining satisfaction for the breaches of the Convention, and 
as soon as reparation was obtained a withdrawal was to be 
effected. 

The escort to the mission was now very considerably increased. 
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It was to consist of three battalions of Indian infantry, two 
British mountain-battery guns, two companies of sappers and 
miners, two machine-guns and two seven-pounders. This escort 
was put under the command of Brigadier-General Macdonald. 
But, in pursuance of the aim of Government to preserve the 
essentially diplomatic character of the undertaking, the charge 
of the whole was to be retained by the Commissioner. It was 
now November. Winter was beginning, and it had hitherto 
been assumed that early summer must be awaited before an 
advance across the Himalaya could be made. But the Com- 
missioner and Major Bretherton, the very energetic and capable 
supply and transport officer attached to the mission escort, had 
had experience of Himalayan passes in winter, and the Com- 
missioner recommended to Government that the advance should 
not be delayed. If the Himalayan passes were crossed in the 
depth of winter, it would be proof to the Tibetans that their 
country was accessible at all times of the year. If advance were 
delayed till after the spring, the Tibetans would think that they 
would only have to be obstructive through the summer and the 
mission would be compelled to withdraw on the approach of 
the next winter. It would be a diplomatic advantage to advance 
at once, 

The Government of India agreed, and in December the advance 


‘began. But this time it was made through the Chumbi Valley 


from Yatung, and the mission and its original escort were with- 
drawn from Khamba Jong. The Jelap-la, 14,390 feet, into 
Tibetan territory, was crossed on December 12. It was a bare, 
rocky ridge with a steep ascent and sharp descent. Snow was 
lying on it, and the march was trying to troops and transport. 
Aiso, one coolie corps struck work and many local men deserted, 
for now and through the succeeding months the opinion was 
prevalent on the frontier that the mission was advancing to its 
doom—a feeling which was indeed shared by many in England ; 
for Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords had spoken of its bearing 
a melancholy resemblance to the war in Afghanistan, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman in the House of Commons had said 
that the associations connected with the name of Cavagnari did 
not invite us to undertake a similar policy again. No opposition 
was met with on the pass itself, but on the following day at 
Yatung, as the Commissioner was passing through the gateway, 
a small official seized the bridle of his pony and protested against 
his entry. The Tibetan general and a local Chinese official joined 
in the protest and urged the Commissioner to go back to Sikkim, 
where the Chinese resident and Tibetan councillors would come 
to discuss matters. But it did not strike the Commissioner that 
the Tibetan general himself particularly objected to the arrival 
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of the British. The crowd which collected was quite good- 
humoured. And during the next few days as the mission pro- 
ceeded up the Chumbi Valley it was found that the villages were 
ready to bring in supplies of grass, buckwheat, turnips and pota- 
toes for purchase, and to hire out their mules and ponies, while 
the women and children who had run away to the hills returned 
to their homes in perfect confidence. The outlook was more 
promising than had been expected. But at Phari, at the head of 
the Chumbi Valley, things took a very different turn. Repre- 
sentatives from the three great monasteries at Lhasa and a 
general from Lhasa had arrived. They said they would discuss 
nothing until the mission went back to Yatung, and they pre- 
vented the people from bringing in supplies. A Chinese official 
deputed from Lhasa also told the Commissioner that it was 
impossible to get the Tibetans to do anything, and they would 
pay no respect to the Chinese as they were so fully convinced 
that they could rely upon Russian support. 

It was under these conditions and with the thermometer 
18 degrees below zero that the advance was made on January 8 
across the Himalaya by the Tang-la, 15,200 feet high, on to the 
Tibetan plateau. The local people, and even the Chinese, thought 
the British were advancing to their destruction. They were not 
impressed by the number of the British and Indian troops. They 
knew there were thousands of Tibetan troops on the far side of 
the pass. They believed that the new Lhasa-made rifles would 
be more effective than the old Tibetan weapons. Also, the troops 
had charms from the lamas against British bullets. And behind 
all was the Dalai Lama with his supernatural power, against 
which no British force could possibly prevail. On the Tibetan 
side of the Himalaya there is a descent of only 200 feet, and the 
mission and a flying column from the main escort encamped at 
Tuna, still 15,000 feet above sea level. A Tibetan force was 
close at hand and a night attack at any time might be expected. 
Fortunately, none was made, and General Macdonald, after 
establishing the mission with 500 men in a walled enclosure, 
returned across the pass with the remainder to make preparations 
in Chumbi for the further advance to Gyantse. 

While these were going forward the Commissioner determined 
to make efforts to get in touch with the Tibetans. So far he had 
had no real conversation with responsible men. He had not been 
able to get the ‘feel’ of them and understand where the diffi- 
culties lay. He therefore decided to leave his escort and, 
accompanied only by Captain O’Connor, the interpreter, ride 
without warning into the Tibetan camp, about 14 miles distant 
in the village of Guru. Arrived there, Tibetan soldiers and vil- 
lagers were found strolling about, but they showed no sign of 
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animosity and readily took the British officers to the house in 
which the Lhasa general was located. Nor did the Lhasa general 
show any ill-feeling. He and the Shigatse generals were perfectly 
courteous and conducted the Commissioner into a room in which 
three Lhasa lamas were seated. But here at once a difference 
was observable. The lamas made no attempt to rise from their 
cushions and made a barely civil salutation. Tea was now served 
and cushions placed for the British officers on the right side of 
the Lhasa generai. ‘he British Commissioner then explained 
that he had come over in this informal manner in order to see 
if there were any means by which a peaceful settlement could be 
reached. He said the British could quite understand the Tibetans 
wishing to keep themselves to themselves, but the situation had 
become very unneighbourly, for, whereas the British allowed the 
Tibetans to travel and trade and reside in India with perfect 
freedom, the Tibetans prevented British and Indians alike from 
travelling or trading in Tibet ; and while they refused to receive 
letters from even the Viceroy, they were sending letters and 
presents to the Tsar of Russia. This, the British Commissioner 
said, was a one-sided arrangement which the British Govern- 
ment wished to have altered: they wanted to make an amic- 
able agreement for trade and intercourse with the Tibetans ; 
and that was the object with which the mission had been 
sent. 

The Lhasa general replied that all the people of Tibet had a 
covenant that no Europeans were ever to be allowed to enter 
their country. The lamas, corroborating, said that their religion 
must be preserved. And both generals and lamas said that no 
negotiations could take place there: the mission must go back 
to Yatung. The Commissioner asked that, anyhow, what he had 
said might be reported to Lhasa. They replied that they could 
not even report that they had seen him. In that case, said the 
Commissioner, he must now return to his camp. ‘No,’ said the 
lamas, ‘ you must stop here till you promise to return to India 
with all your troops.’ The situation became critical. A general 
left the room. Trumpets sounded outside. And attendants 
closed round the British officers. But the Lhasa general was not 
so inimical as the lamas. And when the Commissioner said that 
he, like they, had to obey orders, and that all he could do was to 
report to his Government what had occurred and await instruc- 
tions, they eventually agreed to the suggestion that he should 
return to his camp for this purpose. The tension was relieved ; 
and, though the lamas continued surly and remained seated, the 
generals were still courteous and conducted the Commissioner to 
the outer door. Risk had been run, but the Commissioner had 
satisfied himself as to the true position of affairs, The common 
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people had no ill-feeling. The higher class laymen, as repre- 
sented by the generals and their officers, were not unfriendly. 
The obstruction came from the lamas: they wished, as they 
expressed it, to preserve their religion. 

After his return to Tuna the Commissioner occupied himself 
with the question of Bhutan. Bhutan lay on his right flank. 
The people are of the same race as the Tibetans and of the same 
religion, and look to the Dalai Lama as their spiritual lord. And 
as they had had no relations with the British for many years 
and had grossly insulted the last British official who had entered 
their country, it might have been expected that they would 
align themselves with the Tibetans rather than with the British, 
To test their attitude the Commissioner had entered into com- 
munication with the Bhutan chief, with the result that a Bhu- 
tanese official of standing had come to his camp at Tuna. To 
him the Commissioner explained the British attitude, and he 
became so interested that he volunteered to go over to the 
Tibetans and persuade them to be more reasonable. He failed 
to make any impression, but later on the chief himself joined the 
mission and accompanied it to Lhasa, where, as we shall later 
see, he was of the greatest assistance. 

By the end of March General Macdonald, having completed 
all military arrangements for the further move forward to Gyantse, 
arrived at Tuna with a total force of about 1200 men. The 
Tibetans had also received reinforcements and had built a wall 
across the road to Lhasa and erected sangars on the hill-side 
above it. A collision might therefore be expected. But the 
Commissioner, in accordance with the spirit of his official instruc- 
tions and with the express personal injunctions of Lord Curzon, 
was anxious up to the last moment to work for a peaceable solu- 
tion. He therefore, on the previous day, gave warning to the 
Tibetans that an advance was going to be made. When within 
rooo yards of the Tibetan position he halted and invited the 
Tibetan generals to a final parley, when he assured them that the 
British would not attack them if they did not attack the British, 
but imsisted that the road must be left clear for the British 
advance. Their only reply was that the British must go back to 
the frontier. The Commissioner reminded them that the British 
had for fourteen years tried to get matters settled inside the 
frontier, but without avail; now an advance must be made to 
Gyantse in the hopes that there responsible negotiators might 
arrive to make a settlement. Time would be given to them to 
return and withdraw their troops from the wall. After that the 
British troops would advance. This definite warning was given 
to the Tibetans. But they were not in the least alarmed at the 
prospect. They were in superior numbers, in a strong position, 
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and had the supernatural power of the Dalai Lama behind them. 
So why should they withdraw ? 

When the period of grace had expired the Commissioner 
authorised the advance of the troops, with the reservation: that 
there should be no firing till the Tibetans fired. The first shot 
must come from the Tibetans. It was much to ask of troops, 
because it would mean that they would lose all the advantage of 
long-range gun and rifle fire. But it was one last effort in the 
cause of peace. Accordingly the British advanced without firing, 
while the Tibetans remained behind their walls, also without 
firing, till the two came straight against each other with only 
the wall between them. The Commissioner again saw the Tibetan 
general and told him that the British would have to disarm his 
men. Then the attempt to disarm began. But as the arms were 
being seized the Tibetan general fired his revolver. Other 
Tibetans fired their matchlocks. The British then opened fire. 
For half a moment the situation was critical for the British, as 
the Tibetans were in superior numbers and might have swarmed 
over the wall and borne them down. But the moment passed. 
The accurate fire of the British told, and in a few minutes hundreds 
were killed and wounded. It was a dreadful incident, but by 
no possibility could it be avoided.. General Macdonald imme- 
diately ordered the whole of the medical staff to attend the 
wounded, while the advance was continued. A few days later a 
regular action had to be fought at a gorge across and on the sides 
of which the Tibetans had built a wall; and on April 11 the 
mission and escort reached their destination at Gyantse. Here 
the ordinary people were found to be perfectly friendly, bringing 
in supplies for sale and establishing a market just outside the 
camp. But no negotiators appeared. On the contrary, towards 
the end of April rumours came in of fresh assemblages of troops. 
And while Colonel Brander was attacking one gathering which 
threatened communications, another made a night attack on the 
mission itself. Then for two months the mission, with its escort 
of 500 men, was besieged by some 6000 Tibetans, till, reinforce- 
ments having arrived, General Macdonald brilliantly stormed and 
captured the strong!y-built masonry jong, or fort. 

While the mission was being besieged, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, recognising the difficulty of getting any settlement at 
Gyantse, had instructed the Commissioner to inform the Dalai 
Lama and the Chinese resident that, unless duly empowered 
negotiators arrived at Gyantse within a month, the negotiations 
would have to take place in Lhasa. The Commissioner’s letters 
conveying this intimation were returned unopened by the 
Tibetan generals. And at the beginning of July the advance to 
Lhasa began. At the Karo-la, 16,600 feet, the Tibetans again 
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opposed the advance; but General Macdonald, by a skilful 
flanking movement executed at an altitude of 18,000 feet, was 
able to dislodge them and the advance was continued. Then 
negotiators from Lhasa at last appeared. But they said they 
were only prepared to negotiate at Gyantse, and tried to persuade 
the Commissioner to return there. He, on his part, said that he 
was quite prepared to negotiate, though only on the way to Lhasa, 
and only there could a treaty be signed. The Tibetan delegates 
then hinted that the unruly elements in Lhasa might cause a 
disturbance if the British went there. And General Macdonald, 
arguing from a strictly military point of view, pointed out to the 
Commissioner the risks of advancing to Lhasa. There was still 
another range to be crossed, and beyond it the great river Brah- 
maputra. Supplies might be unattainable. The whole country 
might be raised against the British. And at Lhasa itself were 
nearly 20,000 fanatical monks who might join in the rising. It 
was like putting one’s head into a hornet’s nest. Would not more 
be gained by holding out the threat of going to Lhasa but not 
actually going there ? To this the Commissioner’s reply was that 
the Tibetan negotiators would merely dally till winter came. 
Then the British would either have to retire or in the end still 
have to march to Lhasa. The advance was therefore continued. 
The officer responsible for the safety of the mission was perfectly 
justified in pointing out dangers ahead. But ‘safety first’ could 
never be the motto of a mission across the Himalaya. Again and 
again risks had to be run. All that could be done was to be sure 
that each had its adequate object and that none was unnecessary. 

On crossing the last pass a letter was received from the 
National Assembly acknowledging the receipt of the draft of the 
proposed treaty which the Commissioner had sent to them 
through the Tongsa Penlop of Bhutan. This was a step forward. 
It was the first written official communication received by a 
British official from the Tibetans since the time of Warren 
Hastings. But it said that the Tibetan religion was very precious. 
Coming to Lhasa might create a disturbance and be a fresh cause 
of dispute. So they begged the Commissioner to negotiate with 
the delegates now being sent. On reaching the Brahmaputra 
River a letter from the Dalai Lama himself arrived, brought by 
the hands of his chamberlain. The Dalai Lama said it would be 
well if matters were discussed with the delegates now sent. But 
it would not be well if the British came to Lhasa contrary to his 
wishes. The delegates, also in conversation with the Commis- 
sioner, pressed him not to go to Lhasa, saying that the Dalai 
Lama was sincerely anxious to make a settlement. But if the 
British went to Lhasa turbulent monks might create a disturbance. 
To all these representations the Commissioner replied that the 
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capital of a country was. ihe usual place in which to negotiate a 
treaty of this importance, that attempts to negotiate one—first 
at the frontier, then half way to the capital—had failed; and 
now it could be negotiated nowhere else than in Lhasa itself. 
As to the possible turbulence of the monks, he trusted that those 
in authority would see the necessity of curbing it. The Brah- 
maputra River was crossed on July 31. Renewed attempts by 
delegates to stop or delay the advance were made on the other 
side of the river. And finally, when only 12 miles from Lhasa, 
the chief abbots of the three great monasteries, the Dalai Lama’s 
private abbot, and the chief general arrived and made a special 
appeal on account of their religion. To these also the Commis- 
sioner gave much the same reply ; and on August 3 the mission, 
with the escort of about 1500 men, including half a battalion of 
British troops, arrived at Lhasa. 

Lhasa had been reached, but the treaty had still to be nego- 
tiated—and negotiated before winter, for Government could not 
let so many troops and transport animals be locked up in Tibet. 
And the Dalai Lama, with Dorjieff, had now retured into the 
interior for spiritual contemplation, the National Assembly, 
with whom the final word rested, was an amorphous body with 
which to negotiate, and the Chinese. resident, who was nominally 
responsible, had so little power that the Tibetans had refused to 
furnish him with transport to enable him to proceed to Gyantse. 
The prospect of success was small. After a few days, however, 
the Ti Rimpoche, who had been appointed regent by the Dalai 
Lama, came to visit the Commissioner. He was a philosopher 
and, as he explained, unversed in worldly affairs; but he was a 
man of dignity and influence, and through him a start was 
possible. Then there were other forces which the Commissioner 
was able to marshal and direct on to the single objective. The 
Tongsa Penlop of Bhutan had arrived in Lhasa, and, through 
Mr. White’s influence, was interesting himself energetically in 
persuading the Tibetans to make a settlement. So also was the 
experienced and astute Agent of the Nepalese Government 
resident in Lhasa. Mr. Wilton, with his knowledge of the Chinese 
language and his long experience of the Chinese, was working to 
secure at least the acquiescence of the Chinese. Captain O’Connor, 
with his real love of the Tibetans and inexhaustible patience in 
reasoning with the delegates all day long, was sapping into their 
obstructive spirit. And, lastly, the discipline maintained by the 
Genera] and by the commanding officers over the troops was 
having an extraordinary effect upon the Tibetans, who were 
quick «nough to see that a Power which could maintain such 
brave yet well-behaved troops was a Power with whom it was 
worth being friends. 
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- Under the pressure of all these influences, even the obduracy 
of the Tibetans was giving way. Still, by the end of August not 
a line of the draft treaty had been definitely accepted, while the 
military had informed the Commissioner that his escort could 
not be kept in Lhasa longer than September 15. He was in a 
critical position. Yet he was sure that the Tibetans really had it 
in their minds to agree. No one of them cared to get up and say 
so. But if the onus of agreement could be put on all, all would 
gladly agree. This was how he saw the situation. So a meeting 
of all responsible Tibetans, lama and lay, was convened by him 
in the presence of the Chinese resident and his staff, and the 
Commissioner restated his own arguments and heard all theirs. 
Then he gave them a week longer within which to negotiate, after 
which, he said, if no agreement was reached, he would have to 
consult with General Macdonald. They outwardly protested, but 
in the end, with a sigh of relief, agreed. And on September 7 
they cheerfully affixed the seals of the Dalai Lama, the Council, 
the National Assembly, and the three great monasteries to a 
treaty by which they engaged to respect the Convention of 1890 
made by the Chinese, to open forthwith trade marts at Gyantse 
and Gartok as well as at Yatung, to appoint an agent at each mart 
who would receive from the British Agents letters for the Tibetan 


or Chinese authorities, to pay an indemnity, and not to admit 
the agent of any foreign Power or permit any foreign Power to 
intervene in Tibetan affairs. 

With the signing of the treaty the air of relief intensified. 
The worst had happened: the British had come to Lhasa. 


But the dreaded effect had not resulted: their religion had not 
been spoilt. So scowls turned into smiles. The Commissioner 
and his officers were welcomed and entertained at each of the 
three great monasteries and were shown over that Holy of 
Holies of the Tibetans, the Jo-khang Cathedral. And since the 
departure of the mission the treaty has been scrupulously carried 
out. The frontier has been respected, the trade marts have been 
established, and a British Agent has been maintained continuously 
at Gyantse. As to the Dalai Lama, after returning to Lhasa he 
had to flee from it to India on account of the advent of a hostile 
Chinese army, but on the withdrawal of the Chinese he returned 
there and, impressed by the warmth of his reception by the British, 
remained friendly till his death last year. He invited Sir Charles 
Bell, Colonel Bailey, Colonel Weir, and Mr. Williamson to visit 
him in Lhasa. He sent Tibetans to be educated in England and 
officers to be trained in the Indian Army. He commissioned Sir 
Henry Hayden, the geologist with the Tibet Mission, to go round 
Tibet in search of gold. And at the outbreak of the Great War 
he offered 1000 Tibetan soldiers and told the Viceroy that prayers 
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innumerable were being offered by holy lamas throughout the 
length and breadth of Tibet for the success of the British 


arms. 
.. With the Bhutanese, also, good relations had been, established, 
As a reward for his help an order of knighthood was conferred 
upon the Tongsa Penlop, and when he became Maharaja of Bhutan 
a treaty was made with him and he was accorded a salute of 
seventeen guns. And British officers have frequently visited his 
country. 

Thus good political relations have been established and main- 
tained with Tibet and Bhutan as the result of the Tibet Mission. 
But the Government of India had in mind the establishment of 
something more than formal political relations. They wished to 
secure and keep the real good-will of the Tibetans. Officers 
serving on the Indian frontier know only too well the dire result 
of leaving a sore behind: they have perhaps had to carry on in 
the very part where fighting had recently occurred. The Commis- 
sioner therefore attached far more importance to securing the 
good-will of the Tibetans than their seals to a treaty. Without 
that good-will the treaty would be useless and the lives of the 
officers who would have to remain at the trade marts would be 
in danger. So by succouring the wounded after the fighting, 
by treating the prisoners well, by paying liberally for the supplies, 
by courteous treatment of Tibetan delegates while negotiating, 
by every scrupulous care for their susceptibilities, the effort was 
made, by civil and military officers alike, to win the good-will 
of the Tibetan leaders and people during the progress of the 
mission. And the different officers who have been in charge of 
British relations with Tibet since then have carried on the same 
tradition of the Indian frontier; and Sir Frederick O’Connor, 
Sir Charles Bell, Colonel Bailey, Colonel Weir, and Mr. Wil- 
liamson have thereby won the sincere friendship of the Tibetans. 

So the net result of the thirty years’ effort up to 1934 has been 
that for the thirty years since the Government of India have been 
free of all serious anxiety regarding their north-eastern frontier 
of 1000 miles. They have been able to feel that in Tibet and 
Bhutan they have sincere friends instead of aloof strangers 
or potential enemies, and decent neighbourly intercourse has 
subsisted between them. 

And this longer and more intimate knowledge of the lamas 
in Lhasa itself has brought with it a deeper appreciation of the 
real reason of their desire for seclusion. They always spoke of 
their fear that their religion would be spoilt ; and it had been 
imagined that this meant fear of losing their priestly influence 
and the offerings of the faithful, This may have been true to 
some extent. But it was a too superficial and cynical a view. 
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Looking deeper, we can see that they do genuinely regard their 
religion as a man would a jewel of priceless value. To them it is 
something so precious that it must be guarded at all costs. And 
so jealous are they of their treasure that it is not only Europeans 
that they keep from it, but even Japanese and Chinese monks 
of other forms of the Buddhist religion. This is the discovery 
made by Sir Charles Bell during his year of almost daily inter- 
course with the Dalai Lama at Lhasa. It is a discovery of the 
greatest importance. And our attitude towards the Tibetans 
should be regulated by it ever onward. 

Many of the rude superstitions of the Tibetans will rub off in 
the contact with the outside world. But may that contact also 
spur them to probe ever deeper into the great truths of their 
religion. For then perhaps they may see that their surest con- 
tentment will come, not through estrangement from their fellow- 
men, but from a more profoundly spiritual intercourse with them 
—and especially with that neighbouring people from whose midst 
their greatly prized religion originally sprang. 


FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. 





SOME BYGONE FOREIGNERS IN LONDON 


ENGLAND has for so long been regarded as the asylum for the 
persecuted, as well as the haven of safety for those who have 
found themselves at variance with their own Governments, that 
it is hardly surprising to find its capital dotted with the spots to 
which the presence of illustrious foreigners has given a special 
interest. It is probable that few notable men and women of 
other lands have not, within at least the last two centuries, 
resided in London for more or less extended periods. Many have, 
of course, been but flying visitors, differentiated from the ordinary 
tourist only by the fact of their achievements and their renown. 
Some have frankly been glad enough to leave us; our climate, 
our ways of life, our very personalities, according too little with 
their own ideas to make a sojourn of any length pleasant or 
desirable. But others have discovered that we are not so bad as 
we are often painted, and that familiarity, far from breeding 
contempt, has elucidated much in our natures which was hidden 
from a too superficial inquiry, and that, take us for all in all, we 
compare not unfavourably with other nations. The lengthened 
stay of certain illustrious aliens in our midst has not, I grant, 
always been due to such a recognition. Too often it has been 
compulsory, or at least has been found to be a wise precaution 
on the part of our visitors. But from whatever cause their 
presence has been due, that presence has materially added to the 
fascination exerted by the streets of London, and when we can 
point to such and such a street as having been that in which 
Voltaire once lodged, or to another as containing the former abode 
of Rousseau or the dwelling of Heine, we are adding to our con- 
ception of the city another phase of picturesque retrospect. 
There have been certain European crises which have resulted 
in the emigration from other lands to our own of large numbers of 
foreigners. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, the actions of Napoleon I. towards 
the German States, the Revolutions of 1830 and 1848, and the 
effects of the defeat of France in 1870, were all responsible for 
this influx into a land pre-eminently that of a liberty difficult to 
be found elsewhere. There have too, of course, been various 
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other causes for the flight of men and women from their own 
countries. These have been chiefly political; but not infre- 
quent social quarrels, the too-outspoken criticisms against those 
wielding powerful influence, and other reasons, have resulted 
in the appearance on our shores of men whose fame has not been 
sufficient to shelter them from the rancour of those they have 
adversely criticised. 

Among these exiles were here and there to be found men 
and women whose names are a part of the annals of their 
respective lands. Added to these, others famous in politics or 
art, in music or literature or science, have descended on our 
shores and have made their homes for a time among us, Of these 
Voltaire may be regarded as the most famous, for his is a name 
of world-wide importance, and although many of his ideas have 
raised up enemies to his memory, as they did to himself in his 
lifetime, his sympathy with the oppressed, his hatred of tyranny, 
and his constant efforts to secure toleration and freedom of 
thought, have obliterated much of the enmity that was once felt 
for his attitude towards religion and his antagonism against 
recognised authority. 

Twice was he exiled from France—once in 1716 and again in 
1726—on account of the freedom of his strictures, and twice 
was he committed to the Bastille, his second incarceration being 
due to the fact that he resented an insult shown him by a dis- 
solute young nobleman, the Chevalier de Rohan. It was after 
his liberation on this occasion that he came to England, where 
he remained some two or three years. It is not quite clear where 
he first lived on his arrival in London. It may possibly have been 
at the house of Mr. Cavalier, in Billiter Square; certainly he 
asked a friend of his, a Mr. John Brinsden, to send him news 
concerning Lady Bolingbroke’s health to that address. Like 
many foreigners—Bassompierre in the reign of Charles I. was an 
instance, as was Sorbiére—he found our names a difficulty, and 
the nearest he can get to Billiter is Bellitery. But a better known 
lodging of his was over the shop of a hairdresser, with the sign 
of the White Peruke, in Maiden Lane. There he certainly was in 
December of 1727, as on the 14th of that month he wrote 
from there a letter to Swift asking him to use his influence in 
obtaining subscriptions for the epic he was writing. It seems, 
indeed, probable that one of Voltaire’s reasons for choosing Eng- 
land as a refuge was the hope that the proverbial wealth of its 
inhabitants might be drawn upon in order to launch The Henriade, 
the first complete edition of which he dedicated to Queen Caroline. 

While living in London he at one time made his headquarters 
at the house of Sir Evered Fawkner, at Wandsworth, while he is 
also known to have been the occasional guest of Lord Peter- 
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borough at Parson’s Green, a house at which he first met Swift, 
with whom he became better acquainted at Lord Bolingbroke’s 
in Golden Square. Not unnaturally, his fame and his attractive 
wit'made him an acceptable guest at many houses, and Pope and 
Young and Congreve were among the notable literary men with 
whom he came into frequent contact. His visit to the last 
named is indeed famous. Congreve was then living at a Mr. 
Porter’s in Surrey Street, Strand, and he invited the illustrious 
Frenchman to come and see him. Voltaire’s visit was not exactly 
a success, for Congreve affected to disdain his own literary per- 
formances and wished to be regarded rather as a man of leisure 
than as a writer. This attitude irritated his visitor who plainly 
told him that had he been merely a gentleman he would never 
_ have troubled to call on him, and he adds, in recounting the 
incident in his Lettres sur les Anglais, ‘ I was very much disgusted 
at so unreasonable a piece of vanity.’ But Voltaire was not always 
the annoyed party when he sallied forth from Maiden Lane or 
Sir Evered Fawkner’s to pay visits, for on one occasion when 
dining with Pope his free and easy conversation so annoyed, and 
indeed horrified, the poet’s mother that, unable any longer to 
endure it, she rose and left the room. 

The roll of anecdotes of the illustrious, unlike the proverbial 
stone, has a habit of collecting accretions, and so the story of 
one of Voltaire’s adventures in London, related by Leigh Hunt, 
may not be true, but is at least amusing. Thus it is said that on 
one occasion the great man, during one of his walks about the 
town, was ridiculed by the crowd, who greeted him with the 
proverbial epithets reserved for Frenchmen in particular. At 
last he stopped at a door, mounted the steps, and harangued the 
crowd on the great qualities of their nation and that liberty which 
has always been its characteristic. There is no mob so good- 
tempered as an English mob, and the result of Voltaire’s harangue 
was that ‘ they first cheered him and then carried him shoulder- 
high to his lodging.’ Se non é vero ... Voltaire was indeed a 
man who was capable of inspiring friendship and enthusiasm, 
but was also one who created in many an active dislike. We 
know Walpole’s opinion of him, from his letters, and Gray, on 
his own showing, ‘ detested him.’ But, on the whole, his visit to 
London was a triumph, in that he became on terms of intimacy 
with many of the most brilliant people of the day, and laid the 
foundations of his fortune by the success of his epic, the political 
allusions contained in which were powerless to affect an alien 
people who subscribed nobly for its sumptuous publication. 

It was about forty years after Voltaire’s visit to England 
that the other great eighteenth-century French writer, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, appeared in our midst. It was after the con- 
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demnation of Emile, following a criminal prosecution, that 


Rousseau was obliged to flee from France to Switzerland, where,’ 


however, he found but a temporary shelter from insult and 
vituperation. It was in consequence of an attack on his house 
in Neuchatel in 1765 that he sought shelter first in Berne, 
then in Strasbourg, and finally, through influence, was enabled to: 
return to Paris. But he soon found it wise to make a more drastic 
change, and in the following year, accompanied by his friend 
David Hume, who had been living in Paris for three years, he 
came to England. On his arrival he was first received by Hume’s 
friend, John Stewart, at his house in Buckingham Street, Strand, 
but later removed to some lodgings a few doors off. Rousseau’s 
presence here created much interest and curiosity, and we are 
told that many people also called on him ‘from civility.’ At 
one time during his stay in England Rousseau resided in a house 
at Wotton, in Derbyshire, belonging to a Mrs. Davenport, which 
that lady had placed at his disposal, and it was here and in 
London, at Lisle Street, Leicester Square, where he was later the 
guest of Hume, that he occupied himself in writing his famous 
Confessions. 

Authors are proverbially sensitive, and Rousseau was of all 
men one of those afflicted by a readiness to take offence. Thus 
it was that he quarrelled with Hume. The course of the dis- 
agreement was one of the strangest in the many strange annals 
of men of letters: he accused Hume of insulting him while 
talking in his sleep. Few of those who wander from Leicester 
Square into little Lisle Street realise that they are passing a spot 
where one great philosopher was ‘ snoring in French ’ and another 
was listening with all his ears to the unconscious meanderings of 
his host—heard, one supposes, through an insufficiently sub- 
stantial partition. There would seem to have been, however, 
another and more likely cause of the rift between these two great 


men. Horace Walpole, being then in Paris, wrote a letter, in 


the name of Frederick the Great, to Rousseau, which created at 
the time quite a stir in the French capital, and was afterwards 
translated into English. Walpole’s delight in his joke is evidenced 
in his correspondence, where he is constantly referring to the 
matter, and takes the trouble to copy the text of the letter for at 
least a couple of his correspondents. Rousseau replied in what 
Horace calls ‘a most weak and passionate’ answer. Then 
Rousseau became persuaded that Hume had written, or had at 
least had a hand in the production of, the letter ; and, in spite of 
all Hume had done for him, he still continued to abuse him in 
all kinds of ways, and to act in a manner that only self-love and a 
one-sided view of the matter could have made possible. Those 
interested in the question will find in Horace Walpole’s letters 
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ample references to the Frenchman’s attitude both towards. his 
fictitious epistle and the friend who had really done him so many 
services. It was probably during the period when Rousseau was 
in Derbyshire that he desired his correspondents to address 
letters to him ‘@ M. Josué Rougemont, banquier, Green Lettice 
{Lettuce] Lane, Cannon Street, a Londres.’ 

From Cannon Street to Regent Street is a far cry, but it is 
in the latter thoroughfare, now so changed, that another great 
French writer, Madame de Staél, lived when, on being banished 
by Napoleon, she visited England in 1813. There is, indeed, a 
connexion between the two famous authors, for, impelled by her 
admiration for Rousseau, Madame de Staél’s first published work 
was a series of letters devoted to the study and exposition of his 
character and books. The actual house in which the lady lodged 
was No. 30 Argyll Place, or, as it has been more recently re- 
christened, Great Marlborough Street. There that rather exu- 
berant authoress was far from seeking the rural privacy which 
Rousseau loved, or affected to love, and here, as well as at No, 3 
George Street, where she also resided for a time, she held her 
receptions @ la Madame Récamier. Her rooms were crowded with 
all sorts of notable people, including many of those emigrés who 
found in Necker’s daughter a link with the Ancien Régime, and 
heard, not, one supposes, without derision, tales of the fictitious 
splendour of the new Empire. That these receptions were not 
unnaturally of a mixed kind, the eclectic character of the hostess 
was a sufficient proof, and Byron, who was among her guests, 
once said that they reminded him of the grave where all dis- 
tinctions are levelled. 

Another of her visitors was Crabb Robinson, who used to see 
her also in George Street, Hanover Square, and he records in his 
Reminiscences how on one occasion he found her in the latter 
abode closeted with John Murray, discussing the terms which 
she was to receive for her De l’Allemagne. This work had been 
written during the years 1807 and 1808, partly in Germany, but 
when published in 1810 it was suppressed by order of Napoleon, 
and all the copies, or at least as many as could be laid hands on, 
destroyed. When, therefore, Crabb Robinson in 1813 speaks of 
a discussion as to the amount the authoress was to receive for this 
particular work, it must refer to a new edition. In any case, he 
tells us that he helped to draw up the agreement, and that the 
sum to be paid for it was £1890. Napoleon’s attitude towards 
Madame de Staél was one of not a few petty tyrannies which dis- 
figured an otherwise epic character. It would seem that he dis- 
liked the lady personally as much as he resented the tendency of 
her writings, and it was due to his influence that she remained an 
exile till his abdication in 1814. 
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When Madame de Staél was producing her work on Germany 
she probably little thought that there was then living with his 
parents at Diisseldorf a boy who was destined to become one of 
that country’s most famous men. But so it was, for Heinrich 
Heine was just ten years old in 1807, and was attending a Jewish 
school, while his country and its social aspects were being 
described by a native of the land to which he afterwards showed 
such a partiality. Heine came over to England in 1827, and 
stayed but a few months (April 23 till August 8, to be precise) 
in London, taking lodgings at No. 32 Craven Street. If his 
intention in visiting our shores was in order to gain information, 
one fears his quest was rather a barren one. He appears to have 
brought no introductions with him, and, as one of his biographers 
rernarks, the only English society he got to know was the narrow- 
minded bourgeoisie, which found its most characteristic self- 
expression in the unspeakable English Sunday. Other things 
militated against his enjoyment, and in his English Fragments 
we learn how unpleasant he found the climate, and how 
difficult the acquisition of the language. Added to such désa- 
gréments, such a character as Heine’s was hardly one to make the 
best of things; and he seems to have thus drawn those hasty 
conclusions concerning an alien land which ignorance of its 
manners and customs and indifference to its history are always 
likely to engender. However, he does begin one of the chapters 
of his Fragments with the remark that he had ‘ seen the greatest 
wonder the world can show the astonished spirit,’ and although he 
later adds the admonition ‘send a philosopher but no poet to 
London,’ and, like Johnson at Charing Cross, took his stand at 
the corner of Cheapside and there learned ‘ more than from all 
the books of the last Leipsic fair,’ he qualifies such generalities 
by adverse criticism in detail. I suppose if any of us could 
now be set down in the London of that period we should be 
ready to echo many of the poet’s animadversions. 

Craven Street is a relatively small thoroughfare, but it so 
happens that it has in the past been what the old topographers 
were fond of calling ‘ well inhabited,’ and the temporary home of 
at least two illustrious visitors. One of these was Heine; the 
other was Benjamin Franklin. Franklin’s first visit to London 
had been in 1724, he having arrived there on December 24. 
The lodgings he first occupied, with his friend and fellow-visitor, 
Ralph, were in Little Britain, and they paid 3s. 6d. a week for 
their accommodation. Almost immediately on his arrival 
Franklin obtained work in Palmer’s printing office, then situated 
in Bartholomew Close, where he remained nearly a year. It was 
at this time that he was employed in setting up Wollaston’s 
Religion of Nature, but while doing so it occurred to him that 
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certain of the author’s conclusions were illogical, and he therefore 
wrote some remarks on them, calling the piece A Dissertation on 
Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain. Only a limited number 
of copies of the pamphlet were issued, but the fact of his author- 
ship drew Mr. Palmer’s attention to his employée, and was 
otherwise the means of enlarging his acquaintance.. So great a 
man as Sir Hans Sloane was one of these, and as a result he invited 
Franklin to his house in Bloomsbury Square to see the curiosities 
he had gathered together there. 

On leaving Palmer’s, Franklin obtained work at Watts’s, in 
Wild Court, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and changed his lodgings 
to rooms over an Italian warehouse at No. 6 Duke Street, later 
Sardinia Street, near by. Here he also paid 3s. 6d. a week for 
a two-pair-of-stairs room, a sum, by the way, which his landlady, 
the daughter of a clergyman, who had become a Roman Catholic, 
reduced to 2s. rather than let him go. Readers of Franklin’s 
Autobiography will remember how he was accustomed to spend 
his evenings with this old gout-ridden lady, often sharing her 
meal, which generally consisted of ‘ only half an anchovy each 
on a very little slice of bread and butter and half a pint of ale 
between us.’ ‘But,’ adds Franklin, ‘the entertainment was 
her conversation,’ and the earnest young man was quite content 
to spend his leisure in company which the ordinary run of youth 


would hardly have found exhilarating. The circumstances which 
led to Franklin’s engagement, first at Palmer’s, then Watts’s, 
have been thus recorded by himself : 


Ralph and I were inseparable companions. We took lodgings together 
in Little Britain. . I then got into work at Palmer’s, then a famous 
printing house in Bartholomew Close, and here I continued near a year. 
I now began to think of getting a little money beforehand, and expecting 
better work I left Palmer’s to work at Watts’s, a still greater printing house, 
Here I continued all the rest of my stay in London. 


When Franklin was again in England in the year 1775, on 
this occasion in the important capacity of colonial agent for 
Pennsylvania of which State he was afterwards to become 
President, he once visited Watts’s establishment, and, going to 
a certain press, he said to the men then working there, ‘Come, 
my friends, we will drink together. It is now fifty years since 
I worked like you at this press as a journeyman printer.’ In 
consequence of his one-time connexion, the business was sub- 
sequently christened the Franklin Press, a token issued by the 
firm bearing on the obverse a printing press which was obviously 
copied from the one at which the great man had laboured. 

In the meanwhile Franklin had paid another visit to London 
in 1757, and, according to one of his biographers, on this occa- 
sion he had, at the invitation of his friend Collinson, first stayed 
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with that gentleman till he could find suitable lodgings. These 
were discovered at the house of a Mrs. Stevenson, at No. 7 Craven 
Street, Strand, and so comfortable did he find them that then and 
on his subsequent visits to England in 1762, and again in 1764, 
he made his headquarters there. The house formerly supposed 
to have been that occupied by him, and on which in that belief 
the Society of Arts placed one of their commemorative tablets, 
was on the west side, and has been rebuilt. But later more careful 
investigation on the part of the London County Council has 
proved that what was in Franklin’s day No. 7 and was occupied 
by Mrs. Margaret Stevenson is now No. 36, and is on the east side 
of the street. It is interesting to find that after Franklin’s final 
departure the house was occupied by the ‘ Society for the Relief 
of Persons Imprisoned for Small Debts,’ which, curiously enough, 
had been inaugurated by Dr. Dodd, himself a person particularly 
acquainted with debts of all kinds, and who, as all the world 
knows, was executed for a forgery of Lord Chesterfield’s signature 
in a daring attempt to free himself from some of them just two 
years after Franklin had gone back finally to America. 

It is unfortunate that we have no record of the actual habitats 
in London of such men as Grosley and Kilmansegge and C. P. 
Moritz, who have all left fascinating and valuable records of 
their impressions of England, and of its capital in particular. 
But among the foreigners who have come and stayed in the 
metropolis were a number of illustrious musicians, and from 
Handel to Mendelssohn we can trace their temporary abodes 
with a certainty which is sometimes lacking in the case of native 
talent. Handel lived so long in London—for no fewer than thirty- 
four years, indeed—that he has almost come to be looked upon 
as a compatriot. He took up his residence at what is now No. 25 
(but was then No. 57) Brook Street, a house on the south side of 
the thoroughfare, four doors from Bond Street, in 1725, and 
continued to live in it till his death there in 1759. But his first 
visit to London had been in 1710, and, at least for three years 
before acquiring the Brook Street house he lodged under the pro- 
tection of that great patron of art and literature the Earl of Bur- 
lington at his splendid palace in Piccadilly. Handel is appro- 
priately buried in Westminster Abbey, where he lies beneath the 
impressive monument which was the great Roubiliac’s last work. 

It was just five years after Handel’s dvath that the young 
Mozart, with his father, mother and sister, came to London and 
first took lodgings over the shop of a Mr. Cousin (or Cousins), a 
baker, in Cecil Court, St. Martin’s Lane, subsequently trans- 
ferring themselves to No. 20 Frith Street, Soho, then occupied 
by Mr. Williamson, one of the churchwardens of the neighbouring 
St. Anne’s. In addition to the public recitals given by the 
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Mozart family, some semi-public concerts were held in their 
lodgings, and here the public, as notified in the contemporary 
news-sheets, were enabled, at 5s. a ticket, to have an opportunity 
of putting his (young Mozart’s) talents to a more particular proof 
by ‘ giving him anything to play at sight, or any music without 
a Bass, which he will write upon the spot without recurring to 
his Harpsichord.’ It was during this visit that the boy was taken 
to the British Museum, then domiciled in old Montagu House, 
and in commemoration of his visit wrote a short anthem at the 
request of the authorities, the manuscript of which is among the 
treasures of that place. This was in 1765, on July 25 of which 
year he returned to the Continent, never again to return. 

There are at least three localities in London identified with 
the one-time presence of yet another great musician. For when 
Joseph Haydn came here in 1791, he stayed for the night at the 
house of a music-seller named Bland, at No. 45 High Holborn, a 
building subsequently demolished to form part of the First 
Avenue Hotel. The next day he went to join his fellow-traveller, 
Saloman, the violinist, in his lodgings at 18 Great Pulteney 
Street, Golden Square, where his landlord was, as he himself 
wrote, ‘an Italian cook, who gives us four excellent dishes ; we 
each pay I florin 30 kreuzers a day, exclusive of wine and beer,’ 
but, he adds, ‘ everything is terribly dear here.’ After a time 
Haydn’s sensitive ear could not abide the noise of so central a 
position, and he then moved to the comparative solitude of 
Lisson Grove. Soon becoming a lion in the London society 
of the day, he was to be found both at Buckingham House, 
where he says ‘the princesses sang with me,’ and at Carlton 
House, where he went frequently to accompany the Prince of 
Wales, who was, like his grandfather, no mean performer on the 
‘cello. He was, too, present at the Handel Festival held in the 
Abbey, and when the great Hallelujah Chorus was played, and 
the whole audience, led by the king, rose to their feet, he is said 
to have wept like a child, and to have exclaimed, ‘ He is the 
master of us all.’ But it was when listening to the singing of the 
‘Old Hundredth ’ by the children of the United Charity Schools 
in St. Paul’s that, he afterwards said, he received the most 
wonderful impression of his life. He came again to England in 
1794, when his reception was even more impressive than had 
been that on his first visit. On this occasion he lodged at No. 1 
Bury Street, St. James’s, and, although much sought after, 
continued to compose a number of symphonies and other pieces of 
concerted music. 

During the succeeding century a number of great musicians 
visited London. For instance, Spohr came, at the invitation of 
the Philharmonic Society, in 1820, and while here lived at what 
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was then 49 Charlotte Street (it is now 14 Devonshire Street), 
Portland Place, appearing at the concerts held at the Argyle 
Rooms, Regent Street, as Weber was to do six years later and 
Mendelssohn in 1830. There his red waistcoat (as famous as 
Théophile Gautier’s was to be in the Romantic Movement) 
attracted general attention, and caused him to be followed in 
the streets by a not always duly reverent crowd—the explana- 
tion being that at that moment general mourning was being worn 
for the death of George III., and the ‘ foreigner’ was supposed 
to be flouting public susceptibilities. The presence of Weber in 
our midst was a short and tragic one. He arrived in London as 
the guest of Sir George Smart on March 5, 1826, and stayed with 
his host at No. 103 Great Portland Street. His chief reason for 
coming to London was to conduct the production of his opera 
Oberon, at Covent Garden, on April 12. Although in the last 
stages of consumption, he not only carried out this programme, 
but he also conducted one of the Philharmonic Society’s concerts. 
His disease, however, made such rapid strides that on June 4 he 
died in Smart’s house, where he was found lifeless in bed the 
next morning. Like Handel, he ended his career in a strange, 
although a sympathetic, land. 

It was in Great Portland Street (at No. 103, later No. 79) 
that Mendelssohn lodged when he first came to London in 1829, 
and he appears to have stayed here on three later occasions. 
Unlike many foreigners, he loved London, and was thoroughly 
at home here, whether he was conducting at the Argyle Rooms 
or playing the organ to the Queen and Prince Albert at Bucking- 
ham Palace, or wandering about the streets, on one of which last 
occasions he and some friends—but let him tell the story : 


The other day we three walked home from a highly diplomatic dinner- 
party at Bulows, having had our fill of fashionable dishes, sayings, and 
doings. We passed a very enticing sausage-shop. in which ‘ German 
sausages, Twopence each’ were laid out for show. Patriotism overcame 
us; each bought a long sausage; we turned into where it was quieter 
Portland Street, and there consumed our purchases. 


Mendelssohn’s great contemporary, Chopin, was twice in 
London, once in 1837, but no record remains of where he lodged, 
and again in 1840, when he first went for a few days to No. to 
Bentinck Street, thence to No. 48 Dover Street, and finally to 
No. 4 St. James’s Place, for which. last lodgings he paid 4} 
guineas a week. He gave recitals at the house of Mrs. Sartoris 
(Adelaide Kemble), and at Lord Falmouth’s in St. James’s Square, 
and also played at the Polish Ball at the Guildhall: But, like 
Weber, he was approaching the end of his short life, and in the 
following year he died in Paris, where he lies in Pére la Chaise, 
appropriately near the graves of Bellini and Cherubini. 
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From St. James’s Place to Tower Hill is a long way, but they 
are both associated with the presence of great masters of music. 
For itwas at No. 10 Queen Street, near the Tower, that Richard 
Wagner, with his wife, passed the first night of their arrival in 
England in 1839, at a hostelry known as the Hoop and Horse- 
shoe. The following day, however, saw them transferred to 
another inn, the King’s Arms, in Old Compton Street, Soho. 
Unlike Mendelssohn, Wagner, had no love for London; but 
circumstances brought him there on several subsequent occasions, 
his last visit being in 1877, when he stayed with his friends 
Professor and Mrs. Dannreuther, at No. 12 Orme Square. But 
his health was then indifferent, and he left after some weeks for 
the more salubrious climate of Venice, where he died in the 
Palazzo Vendramin Calerghi, on February 13, 1883. 

Those who wander about the London streets which have for 
them a fascination, not merely from the events with which so 
many have been associated, but also an added glamour from the 
one-time presence of the great ones of the past, will, I think, be 
glad to have recalled these stray records of certain illustrious 
foreigners who have made their temporary homes in our midst. 
The dreariness of Maiden Lane is somehow lightened by the 
vivacity of the great French writer; the purlieus of Leicester 
Square, changed as they are since his day, become more attrac- 
tive than mere age can make them by the presence there of that 
most confessing of men, Rousseau; Brook Street links up the 
eighteenth with the twentieth century both architecturally and 
through the residence of Handel, many of whose lovely airs must 
have there found their first outward expression on the master’s 
harpsichord. One likes to think of these things, and of young 
Mozart entrancing audiences in Soho, and Chopin voicing a 
nation’s aspirations in the stately environment of St. James’s 
Square. But best of all, I think, it is to visualise Mendelssohn 
and his friends fresh from their aristocratic surroundings awaken- 
ing the echoes of Portland Street with their gay laughter, and each 
holding in his hand an incontestable product of his beloved 
fatherland. 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE} 


It has always been a difficulty with admirers of Johnson to 
account for his unreasonable resentment at Mrs. Thrale’s marriage 
to the Italian musician, Piozzi, and for the rupture of their long 
friendship. To explain Johnson’s unnatural bitterness it has 
been asserted on eminent authority that there is only one good 
reason—that Johnson was in love with his ‘ mistress.’ Such an 
explanation fits in with the trend of a generation which is con- 
vinced that it knows so much more than its elders of the workings 
of human nature and the motives of men and.women. Where 
innocent old gentlemen have befogged themselves with poring 
over scraps of information the wisdom and experience of youth 
can show us the way. Let us no longer put our trust, a popular 
biographer advises us, in the dry bones of evidence, but rather 
trust to the ‘soaring wings of imagination.’ They are wings 
that are apt to let us down like the wings of Icarus, and I do not 
propose to rely on these flights of fancy. 

Admittedly there is nothing very improbable in the theory. 
Johnson had his full share of susceptibility to feminine attraction 
and knew his weaknesses. That he might be in love with Mrs. 
Thrale is natural. Not enough stress has been laid on Johnson’s 
deeply affectionate nature, as shown by his extraordinary regard 
for Bathurst and for the not particularly lovable Taylor. It is 
the explanation of his affection for that strange compound of 
silliness and acuteness, James Boswell, and of his liking for that 
very ordinary man, Thrale. His tender heart and sensitive 
nature are shown again and again—in his sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate and the afflicted, his devotion to his wife’s memory, his 
chivalrous consideration for old Miss Williams, and in the touching 
scene at the deathbed of his mother’s old servant. Johnson 
was one of those men who cannot be continuously thrown with 
any one reasonably likable without coming to have some degree 
of regard, and when it comes to a woman, such a nature 
can hardly escape some degree of affection. And Mrs. Thrale 
had the quality which draws like a magnet and makes others 


1 Being the substance of a paper read to the Johnson Club. 
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seem pale by comparison—intense vitality. There is no sub- 
stitute for those who are so individual that no one can be 
compared with them. 

On the face of it, then, we might assume that it was more likely 
than not that Johnson should be more or less in love with this 
very attractive woman. But I can find no contemporary evidence 
in support of the view. Mangin suspected it, but he is ridiculed 
by Sir James Fellowes; while Mrs. Thrale herself, when asked 
whether Dr. Johnson was an admirer of her ‘ personal charms,’ 
is reported to have replied: ‘I can only say that his devotion 
was at least as warm towards the table and table-cloth at Streat- 
ham.’ This negative evidence seems to me extraordinarily 
strong; I shall revert to it later. And we may note that Miss 
Seward (who might be trusted to hand on any bit of malicious 
gossip) explains: ‘ He loved her for her wit, her beauty, her 
luxurious table, her coach and her library ; and she loved him 
for the literary consequence that his residence at Streatham threw 
around her.’ 

Now let us look at the known facts. In Thrale’s lifetime 
Johnson was a constant inmate ofthe villa at Streatham. Thrale 
not only seems to have tolerated his living there for most of the 
week, but to have welcomed it. It is true that, having plenty of 
his own little affairs, Thrale would not have minded very much 
about his wife’s having an elderly admirer. But everything points 
to there having been no such suspicion, and (as a man always 
gives himself away when he is in love) it is almost impossible 
that the keen eyes and ears that hung upon Johnson’s every 
word and movement would not have pounced upon his secret. 
The absence of any allusion to an over-fondness for Mrs. Thrale 
seems to me to be almost conclusive. But after Thrale’s death, 
did Johnson, the stern moralist, allow a dormant and repressed 
affection to well up in his bosom, now that he was free to indulge 
it? We must not forget that Johnson was seventy-one and 
already in failing health. He could hardly have been a very 
ardent lover of a buxom widow of forty. It is true that Fanny 
Burney writes about some new shoe buckles and a sprightlier 
manner, which seems to point to some suspicion on her part. 
But it is doubtful whether Fanny Burney herself would say that 
this was to be taken seriously. 

Admittedly, there was a certain amount of gossip by outsiders. 
The Press (with a licence: exceeding that of the Society para- 
graphs to-day) published lists of candidates for the widow’s 
hand. Ina list which included George Selwyn, Sir Richard Jebb, 
Crutchley, Seward, and Piozzi it was inevitable that Johnson’s 
name should be found. We shall attach no importance to that. 
Boswell tells us that the talk was without Renntatipasi spite 

Vor. CXVI—No. 691 
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of his indelicate verses, with the offensive witticism on Johnson's 
wife : 

Porter no longer shall be praised, 

’Tis I myself am Thrale’s Entire. 
True, Miss Seward records that Boswell told her that Johnson 
wanted the widow for himself ; but the source is suspect. 

It is difficult to visualise the exact relation between Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale. Probably neither of the parties could have 
defined it exactly—there is no thermometer to register emotion— 
but everything points to its being only friendship. In a friendship 
between a man and a woman there may well be a little sentiment, 
a tinge of tenderness, and a little consciousness of the romantic ; 
but that a friendship can exist which is nothing more than 
friendship has been proved by experience. On Johnson’s side 
there was admiration of a very attractive woman and a playful 
affectation of gallantry. As for Mrs. Thrale, she tells us explicitly 
that she reverenced Johnson as one might reverence Pascal, and 
implies definitely that it ended there. It is not the whole truth, 
because no woman does what Mrs. Thrale did for Johnson if he 
is no more to her than an elderly philosopher. Clearly she had 
something of that half-maternal protectiveness for the helpless 
male which is latent in most women. 

We might attempt to gauge Johnson’s feelings in the light of 
inferences and hints in letters. But here we must be very careful. 
The modern practice of building up from documents a story that 
differs from the version current among contemporaries seems to 
me to be almost as dangerous as the imaginative method. I 
once knew a solicitor of whom it was said that he never wrote a 
letter without considering how it would sound if read to the jury. 
Such a correspondence as his can safely be left to the prying eyes 
of posterity. But in the case of those who are less circumspect 
there is infinite room for misunderstanding and misconstruction. 
A very curious letter of Johnson’s to Mrs. Thrale is a case in 
point—a letter in the John Rylands Library, published in 1932. 
It has been argued, I understand, that this letter throws a strange 
light on the relationship between Johnson and Mrs. Thrale. It 
certainly does—by itself it might be taken to convey implications 
that are almost scandalous. But the notes supplied by Mr. J. D. 
Wright give us a complete explanation of it—with a letter from 
Mrs. Thrale which appears to be her reply. Johnson’s letter is 
in French—a language only occasionally used by him in corre- 
spondence, and presumably employed for the sake of greater 
secrecy. Admittedly it is a very odd letter indeed. The explana- 
tion disabuses our minds of any scandalous interpretation, but it 
throws a new light on the moods—almost amounting to insanity— 
from which poor Johnson suffered ; moods in which he could not 
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trust himself, and found in Mrs. Thrale someone to whom he 
could surrender himself, as a patient might nowadays to a sym- 
pathetic nerve specialist. 

It is a strange picture. Johnson implores Mrs. Thrale to 
take away his power of going away from where she wishes 
him to.be. It will only give her the trouble of turning the 
key twice a day. It must be done em maitresse so that her 
judgment and vigilance can come to the aid of his weakness. 
He begs her not to forget her promises and to keep him in 
the servitude which she knows so well how to render happy. 
Mrs. Thrale (in the letter which seems quite clearly to be the 
answer to Johnson’s) protests that she has never forgotten her 
promises to take care of him and says: ‘ Do not quarrell with 
your Governess for not using the rod enough.’ Nor was this an 
isolated episode. It is clear from passages in Johnson’s letter that 
he had been in this case before ; in fact, the sojourns at Streatham 
had begun with the occasion when he was found in a deplorable 
state at Bolt Court and carried off by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. 

We see from all this that Mrs. Thrale was much more than an 
admiring disciple and an indulgent hostess. It was clearly an 
extraordinarily intimate relationship, but the more one sees 
behind the scenes, the less does there seem to be any indication 
of love in the ordinary sense. More than that, we have a definite 
statement that it is not Mrs. Thrale who supplies the feminine 
interest of Johnson’s mature years, but another woman. This is 
a revelation which seems to have been ignored by Johnson’s 
latest biographer, although the evidence for it has been in print 
since 1913, when the late Mr. Charles Hughes printed some 
extracts from the jealously guarded private journal called 
Thraliana. I will give the extract in Mrs. Thrale’s own words, 
recorded in 1779: 


It appears to me that no Man can live his Life quite through, without 
being at some period of it under the domination of some Woman, Wife, 
Mistress or Friend, Pope and Swift were softened by the Smiles of Patty 
Blount and Stella, and our stern philosopher Johnson trusted me about 
the Years 1767 or 1768, I know not which just now, with a Secret far 
dearer to him than his Life: such, however, is his nobleness and such his 
partiality, that I sincerely believe he has never since that Day regretted 
his Confidence or ever looked with less kind affection on her who had him 
in her power. 


Note that Mrs. Thrale assumes that she herself has never filled 
this réle, and that she assigns it to some unnamed woman. Had 
she felt that she herself had played the part of a Patty Blount or 
Stella, she would have noted in her secret journal that before 
1779 she had succeeded to the réle of the unnamed. It seems to 
me to.point very clearly to Mrs. Thrale’s having regarded her 
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friendship as something quite different. In any case, we have 
here the evidence of some very important event in Johnson’s 
life of which we know nothing—‘ a Secret far dearer to him than 
his Life,’ which placed him in Mrs. Thrale’s power when he had 
confessed it. 

It was no early romance about a Molly Aston or Miss Hector, 
as to which Johnson had no reticence. This is some secret about 
a woman which he wished to conceal. We think that, thanks to 
Boswell, we know nearly everything about Johnson. Yet we 
know nothing of what was probably the biggest thing in his life. 
For Mrs. Thrale’s comparison with Stella implies that this was no 
casual and transitory affair, but something that had dominated 
Johnson’s life for years. It is true that Mrs. Thrale is not a very 
reliable witness, but (making every allowance) we are faced with 
a very explicit statement. Nor would it be surprising that an 
episode of this sort should escape us. We know little of Johnson’s 
life before 1763 except what he chose to tell Boswell. And much 
may be hidden even at the time from our most intimate 
associates.2, It has always been recognised that Mrs. Thrale 
knew Johnson much better than Boswell did and might well be 
aware of a part of Johnson’s life that no one else had imagined. 
A man reveals himself to a woman as he seldom does to another 
man, and in any case Johnson was not likely to open out his heart 
to a man like Boswell, who could not have comprehended any 
depth of feeling, and would have babbled in his cups or per- 
petuated a lampoon. 

These confidences on Johnson’s part seem to confirm the view 
that it was Mrs. Thrale’s sympathy and kinship of mind that 
were the attraction. He felt that she would understand him as 
no one else could. 


I know, dear lady. [he writes] that in the perusal of this—such is the 
consanguinity of our intellects—you will be touched as I am touched. 
I have indeed concealed nothing from you ; nor do I expect ever to repent 
having thus opened my heart. 


Johnson’s happiest days were spent at Streatham. ‘ There,’ 
says Fanny Burney, ‘he was gaily sociable’ and ‘ full of mirth 
and sport,’ playing with the children or challenging Thrale to 

® It has been suggested that what Johnson really confessed was an attachment 
to‘Mrs. Thrale. I do not think that Mrs. Thrale’s words allow of this interpre- 
tation—they imply a surprising revelation, not the admission of something of 
which an acute woman would have been aware already. Besides, such a con- 
fession could not have placed him ‘in her power.’ To be known to have an 
affection for Mrs. Thrale would not be ‘seriously damaging to Johnson, although 
it might have jeopardised the continuance of his visits to Streatham. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Thrale would have risked a good deal by divulging such a 
confession. A woman is always accused by her own sex of encouraging an 
admirer. In June 1783 Johnson wrote to her : ‘ I have loved you with a virtuous 
affection.’ This would be inconsistent with a confession of love years before. 
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get drunk, But one may suppose that the conversational sallies 
which have been reported give very little idea of the nature of 
the intimate talk when Johnson and Mrs, Thrale were alone. It 
must have ranged over a wide field, both grave and gay, but. for 
the most part serious and earnest ; ‘ Metaphysical reasoning he 
most delighted in,’ his hostess tells us. Theology, too, will have 
occupied much of their time, for this lively and amusing woman 
was deeply concerned with the propagation of religion, and given 
to pestering her friends about the salvation of their souls. But 
it was not all metaphysics or religion; Mrs. Thrale describes 
Johnson’s anecdotes as ‘exquisitely comical and amusing,’ 
while ‘it was inconceivable,’ she says, ‘ what strange and sur- 
prising happenings he could relate.’ 

Each had a great deal to give the other. Mrs. Thrale, with her 
gaiety and sparkling wit, her quickness in repartee and keen 
sense of enjoyment, was outstanding in the choicest company ; 
‘into whatever company she fell, she could be the most agreeable 
person in it.’ Her poetry is depressing, but she could write easy 
and entertaining prose, and her accomplishments made her the 
acknowledged rival of the famous Mrs. Montagu. If, like many 
women, she made a show of more learning than she really pos- 
sessed, her social gifts were unquestioned ; Sir William Pepys 
said that ‘he had never met a human being who possessed the 
talent of conversation to such a degree,’ and Wraxall is nearly as 
enthusiastic. Even her own sex came under her spell. ‘ Her 
conversation,’ wrote Anna Seward, ‘is indeed that bright wine 
of the intellect which has no lees.’ There was much that is 
admirable in this vivacious little woman—still pretty at forty- 
three ; a plump little person, with a rather long nose, nice colour- 
ing and dancing blue eyes. Her vitality enabled her to retain 
her spirits in spite of the deaths of seven children, which might 
give reason for an accusation of callousness, Pretty little Harriet’s 
death at school in 1783 (making an eighth loss) was a regrettable 
incident in the midst of the turmoil about Piozzi. But such 
tragedies were common in the eighteenth century, and Niobe 
was not expected to weep. She was apparently kind-hearted 
and sympathetic up to the point that people with intense vitality 
and zest for life can be—in so far, that is to say, as it does not 
interfere with their own lives or mean the suppressing of their 
own individuality. She was good-natured and had the equable 
temper which comes from perfect health, Only on one occasion 
did Johnson see her out of temper—when he frightened her by 
taking Queeney on the walls at Chester in the dark, And Miss 
Reynolds tells us that she ‘ bore Johnson’s occasional rudeness 
with unruffled good-humour.’ Fanny Burney gives the same 
testimony. 
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Mrs. Thrale had shown her best side to Johnson, as such 
women do to a good man ; and Johnson had pictured her rather 
as what he liked to believe her to be than as she really was. 
Fanny Burney saw her more clearly when the first violent 
enthusiasm had evaporated and the rather strident voice had 
become noticeable. Fanny probably had an inkling of the Mrs. 
Thrale of Thraliana—with the scandalous tongue and no very 
nice sense of the proprieties ; and she was upset at times by Mrs. 
Thrale’s tactlessness and want of good taste. In spite of her 
ancient lineage, dear Mrs. Thrale was sometimes not quite a lady. 
But Johnson’s observation was less acute and his perceptions 
less delicate. The illusion was maintained up to the time of the 
fatal marriage. 

In the light of all this, Johnson’s dismay and unreasoning 
anger at this second marriage seem to me to be perfectly under- 
standable. It would be comprehensible even if Mrs. Thrale had 
stood for far less in Johnson’s life than she did ; for most of us 
can recall instances of the selfish resentment that is roused when 
a popular and much sought-after woman becomes engaged to be 
married, and is no longer at the beck and call of her friends. 
We must remember, too, that Thrale had been no obstacle to the 
intimacy, He was a dull man, but he kept Johnson in order and 
had his uses. So he was not in the way ; and he had a convenient 
habit of going to sleep in an evening. Piozzi would be very much 
in the way, and would be unlikely to fall asleep, or to go to bed 
when Mrs. Thrale sat up with Johnson till the small hours of 
the morning, making tea for him. We have seen how Johnson 
had come to rely on Mrs. Thrale, and how her interest in 
him had become an essential part of his life. We know that 
Mrs. Thrale had been wearied now and then by the great man’s 
authoritative airs, even in the Southwark days ; and it seems to 
be a fact that after Thrale’s death she was getting a little tired 
of Johnson. 

Just about that time her interest in Piozzi began to be serious, 
and this new interest could hardly fail to make poor Johnson’s 
society less welcome ; he was mainly concerned now with his 
maladies, which is not very enlivening. Unpleasing ways and 
habits, tolerated hitherto, began to grate more on his ‘ mistress.’ 
Such habits do not improve with old age and sickness, and 
one is not surprised at a growing distaste for them. The great 
Dr. Johnson—so profound and so entertaining—had become a 
tiresome old invalid. By the end of the year 1781 it was Piozzi 
who had the first place in Mrs. Thrale’s thoughts, and she wished 
Johnson out of the way. But she did not neglect Johnson, for 
she nursed him carefully at Streatham in the following spring 
and was terrified that he was going to die. Nevertheless, when 
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the immediate danger was over, Mrs. Thrale felt herself free to 

e her own life. 

Johnson had accepted the friendship with Piozzi quite amiably. 
‘You will have two about you now that love you,’ he wrote ; 
but there is a hint of jealousy in the next sentence. Then he 
became miserable about it ; and when the whole truth was told 
him, it was devastating. He needed Mrs. Thrale more than he 
had ever needed her before, and here was the collapse of all that 
might help to mitigate these dreary days.and give a little interest 
to life. The intellectual companion, the object of his gallant 
admiration, was wanted now, not only to cheer him with a little 
brightness, but as a nurse and a ministrant. His ill-assorted 
household had disappeared, and Johnson was one of those men 
who. need domesticated life. ‘I am now broken with disease,’ 
he. wrote, ‘ without the alleviation of familiar friendship and 
domesticated society.’ 

. The possibility of Mrs. Thrale’s remarriage would hardly 
have occurred to Johnson. In the eighteenth century a woman 
of forty-three, with wealth and position, the mother of budding 
daughters, would normally have retired into dignified widowhood. 
She had never been flighty or flirtatious. The ‘ soft passion ’ (as 
she tells us) was unknown to her. She had said herself that she 
would ‘never marry again except for love—and perhaps not 
even then.’ And love seemed unlikely to come to a woman in 
. the forties. It was natural for Johnson to assume that things 
would go on as before till his days were over. He was unaware 
that Mrs. Thrale had been very much taken with Piozzi before 
Thrale died. Soon after Thrale’s death she was in pursuit of 
Piozzi. Mrs. Thrale became distraught, tormented by the conflict 
between her passion for Piozzi, her duty to her daughters, and 
her pity for Johnson. Piozzi was dismissed to Italy. But he had 
to be recalled, and Mrs. Thrale at last resolved to brave it out. 
There is nothing for which we can blame her except the excuses 
with which she deluded herself that Johnson did not need her 
now. Within five months Johnson was dead. 

There is a tragic note in this history, and one could. wish 
indeed that. Johnson had died in February 1782, when Mrs. 
Thrale was nursing him to a partial recovery at Streatham. He 
would have been spared much. He had no right to expect any 
woman other than a wife to take upon herself all that is entailed 
in ministering to a very sick man. But to see his ‘ mistress’ give 
herself up to a stranger at the very time when the darkness was 
closing in was more than human nature could bear. It is one of 
those cases in which one can sympathise with both sides. One 
cannot withhold one’s sympathy from Mrs. Thrale ; the current 
of a woman’s love seems to run more deeply and passionately 
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when it has not been roused until she is past her youth. Mrs, 
Thrale had fought and struggled against it and had alarmed her 
physician by her state of mind. It was on his advice that the 
family had sent for Piozzi. For the first time in her life this 
woman (who had borne twelve children to a man who had never 
even pretended to be in love with her) had found the meaning of 
love. Her second marriage brought her (as she confides in her 
journal) twenty years of a felicity that she had never imagined. 
By all accounts Piozzi was worthy of her affection. 

It ‘would be difficult for any man, who has been spoilt and 
petted by a woman for years, to comprehend all this. For a 
man plunged in despondency and afflicted with peculiarly dis- 
tressing maladies, it would be almost impossible ; there is some 
excuse for Johnson’s joining in the general cry of indignation. 

It seems to have been assumed that Johnson’s outburst 
requires explanation, because he had been more angry about it 
than anyone else. But this is very far from being the case; in 
fact, Johnson was less violent than some of the others concerned. 
All that we can say is that Johnson was in a very special relation 
to Mrs. Thrale ; and that if he had shown his usual good sense, 
he could (as Dr. Whalley remarked) have influenced others to 
take a reasonable view. 

Lord Lansdowne has recently published the letters from 
Fanny Burney to Queeney Thrale, then a girl of twenty. They 
give us an idea of the incredible pother that had been created ; 
from reading the letters one would imagine that Mrs. Thrale was 
about to commit a crime. It was to Fanny Burney that Mrs. 
Thrale had first confided her secret, not only as one of her greatest 
friends, but because Piozzi had been a friend of the Burneys. 
In fact, Fanny had recommended Piozzi to Mrs. Thrale as ‘ just 
a man to her natural taste.’ Yet Fanny Burney was outraged at 
the idea of the marriage and writes long letters to condole with 
Queeney. Mrs. Thrale had apparently disregarded the conven- 
tions of the period by arranging meetings with Piozzi, and in a 
rather prudish way Fanny is scandalised, actually writing to 
Queeney that it was shocking for her mother to have private 
meetings with a man ‘universally believed to be her lover.’ 
This wagging of heads over Mama’s delinquencies is not a pretty 
picture, and one has the impression that Fanny caused a great 
deal of mischief. If she had taken a common-sense view of it 
and been more a woman of the world, she might have made 
Queeney look at it differently. As it was, that rather unpleasant 
young woman told her mother to her face exactly what she thought 
about it. One hopes that these tales did not reach Johnson’s 
ears. If they did, we need look for no other explanation of the 
unfortunate letter and its most hurtful phrase: ‘You have 
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forfeited your fame and your country.’ But it is very unlikely 
that anyone would have dared to repeat them to Johnson—Fanny 
Burney did not even dare to tell him of the projected marriage ; 
and we can be fairly certain that in saying that the story was 
‘universally believed’ Fanny had only adopted the usual 
formula of the talebearer.* 

There is very little doubt that in the beginning the attrac- 
tion had been mainly on Mrs. Thrale’s side. There is an ancient 
prejudice that womanly modesty must wait to be wooed, but it 
has no basis in Nature or in reason. All the same, in fairness to 
these indignant friends, one must remember that it is easy to be 
wise after the event. No one could have foreseen that Mrs. 
Thrale’s infatuation was no evanescent madness, but was to be 
an enduring affection for the one man who could bring her happi- 
ness. The main difficulty was, of course, the children, although 
it need not have been a difficulty. Everything seems to show 
that Piozzi would have been a kind, or at any rate a harmless, 
stepfather. The storm raised by Queeney, abetted by Fanny 
Burney, made it impossible for Piozzi to hang up his hat at 
Streatham in the normal way ; Mrs. Thrale had to choose between 
giving up Piozzi or leaving the children to the care of others— 
and the youngest was only seven years old. One has to admit 
that Mrs. Thrale was not a motherly woman. One can divide 
women into those with whom the children come first and those 
who think first of the man they love. Undoubtedly Mrs. Thrale 
belonged to the latter category—neither was she by nature self- 
sacrificing or self-effacing. But, even if we discount the flam- 
boyant phraseology of eighteenth-century letters, it is clear that 
Mrs. Thrale did not leave her children without a hard struggle ; 
it is equally clear that she was able to forget about them once she 
had started for Italy. 

Whatever may be the rights or wrongs of this debatable 
question, it is evident that Johnson’s anger had nothing to do 
with his being in love with Mrs. Thrale. He was only taking the 
same line as all her friends ; with her doctor, Sir Lucas Pepys, 
Dr. Whalley, and the witty and good-natured Murphy among 
the few exceptions. Johnson was convinced, like everyone else, 
that this marriage would never have been contemplated if Mrs. 
Thrale had not become obsessed with Piozzi and run after him at 
the loss of all self-respect and decency. To Johnson it was an 
impossible alliance, rather like a wealthy lady of to-day making 
up to the piano-tuner. The man was a foreigner of unknown 
antecedents. He was not even some sort of count or baron. 

* Probably Fanny Burney used the word ‘lover’ in the more innocent 
sense that was common until the last few years. But the word was equivocal 
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Foreign titles are generally spurious and always contemptible, 
but they do at least give a cloak of respectability. Mrs. Thrale, 
in Johnson’s eyes, was oblivious of her fatherless children, 
indifferent to public opinion and her good name ; she was quite 
without a sense of duty. To make matters worse, Piozzi was a 
Papist. Johnson was sympathetic to the Catholic faith. But 
this was no occasion for sympathy or tolerance. Mrs. Thrale 
had not only cast aside everything that counted in this world, 
but had compromised her future in the next. 

Johnson had wanted to see Mrs. Thrale in order to make a 
last effort to dissuade her. But the die was cast, and she had 
circumvented him. She had escaped from Johnson, and he wrote 
the famous letter in reply to one that he had received from Mrs. 
Thrale, giving him formal intimation of her intended marriage. 
Mrs. Thrale’s letter was (as she claimed) ‘ tender and respectful.’ 
Johnson makes one last appeal. He fears that it is too late and 
that already she is ‘ ignominiously married ’ ; but if it is not too 
late, he pleads once more with her whom he had loved and 
reverenced and ‘had long thought the first of human kind.’ It 
is strongly worded, but Johnson is desperate. 

Mrs. Thrale’s answer to Johnson is sensible and dignified, 
and Johnson writes once more—a touching letter in his gentlest 
strain. It is a letter of sad farewell. The marriage takes place ; 
Mrs. Thrale has arranged for a chaperon for her girls, and goes 
abroad for three years with the man of her choice. In Italy she 
met the Piozzi family and found, ironically, that they would be 
charming people if they were not so consumed with their own 
consequence. That Mrs. Thrale could voluntarily and cheerfully 
endure this long separation from her children, especially little 
Cecilia, is certainly a charge against her. At the same time it 
must be remembered that she had been made to feel, not only 
that she could not live down the disgrace of her marriage, but 
that the odium would even attach to her children ; they were at 
least spared the shame of association with their mother until the 
excitement had died down. 

While his mistress was touring in Italy, Johnson was failing 
rapidly, and before the end of the year he was sinking—facing 
calmly and bravely the death that he had dreaded for so long, 
but unconsoled during his last days by the ‘kindness which 
soothed twenty years of a life radically wretched.’ Did his 
mistress’s thoughts turn to poor Johnson? Probably not very 
often. But, as if with a sense of foreboding, she wrote a few days 
before Johnson’s death to Samuel Lysons: ‘ Do not neglect Dr. 
Johnson ; you will never see any other mortal so wise and good.’ 


S. H. Scott. 





THE CULT OF ASSASSINATION 


THE words ‘regicide’ and ‘tyrannicide’ sound antiquated in 
connexion with present-day politics, reminiscent of medieval 
controversies, In its literal sense—the killing of a king—regicide 
has largely ceased to be a fundamental issue at a time when 
constitutional reform and revolutionary programmes no longer 
centre upon the question of hereditary monarchy, and the king 
is not the type of capitalism or of autocratic government ; but 
in the more generic sense—the murder of a ruling official— 
regicide is a moral and political problem that never dies. Recent 
events in Austria are a reminder of this fact, and there have been 
others during the past year. As the mentality which prompts 
certain violent natures to strike at rulers will continue to lead to the 
reappearance of this act at all periods of history, so, too, regicide 
will always have its place in revolutionary tactics. Governments 
will continue to be perplexed by the difficulty of suppressing the 
hidden menace of the assassin, as during the Anarchist terror of 
the ’eighties and ‘nineties, and revolutionary parties will con- 
tinue to be reft by the moral and strategical disadvantages of this 
somewhat disreputable weapon, as was the Young Italy Party at 
the time of Mazzini. Political murder will continue, at particular 
moments of crisis or social discontent, to make an appeal to 
public opinion; it will continue to be justified on political 
pretexts ; and so the cult of tyrannicide, that strange tradition 
which has grown for centuries, will remain a living force. 

A striking proof of the existence of this cult occurred during 
the early months of the Hitler régime. At the ruined castle of 
Burg Saalbeck, in Thuringia, 4000 Nazi Storm Troopers and 
Stahlhelmers gathered for the unveiling, in the presence of Herr 
Sauckel, the Statthalter of Thuringia, and the late Captain Réhm, 
of a memorial tablet to Erwin Kern and Hermann Fischer. 
These two young men were the assassins of Walther Rathenau, 
who shot themselves at this castle in July 1922 to avoid capture. 
They belonged to a patriotic secret society under Captain Ehrhardt, 
which was responsible for the murder of Erzberger and the attempt 
on the life of Herr Scheidemann, and which, be it noted, has since 
been absorbed into the Nazi organisation. Captain Ehrhardt 
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was himself present to unveil the tablet, which describes the 
“heroic death for Germany’ of the assassins. In his address 
Captain Ehrhardt said that Kern and Fischer had died ‘an 
exemplary manly death,’ and paid a special tribute to their 
surviving companions, Herren Techow and Ernst von Salomon, 
as ‘ their loyal helpers ’ at the assassination. 

Captain Ehrhardt’s words are only the repetition of eulogies 
that have been pronounced before on political assassins. History 
contains examples enough of such ceremonies as this strange 
gathering at the castle of Burg Saalbeck, and the glory of such 
acts as the murder of Rathenau has before now been officially 
adopted as its own by a revolutionary party or a new Government. 
The murder of King Carlos of Portugal and his eldest son in 1908 
was similarly commemorated by the Republicans when they 
attained power two years later. A Museum of the Revolution, 
set up by the Provisional Government of the new Republic, con- 
tained a special ‘room set aside for ‘ relics’ of the assassination, 
which included portraits of the ‘ glorious regicides,’ Buica and 
Costa, the weapons with which they committed their crime, and 
the cloak worn on the occasion by Buica. There occur periods 
when, as seems to be the case in disturbed post-war Germany, 
party feeling in a country being inflamed to the pitch of fanaticism, 
there is a strong current of sympathy for the political murderer. 
He becomes the symbol of revenge for cherished grievances, of 
heroic justice, of a great idea. Such a state of public feeling has 
generally produced its crop of assassinations. It is a definite 
regicide mentality. It lends a willing ear to the poems and 
hymns, the oratory and pamphleteering of tyrannicide apologia, 
from which the funeral oration pronounced by Captain Ehrhardt 
claims respectable literary descent. 

The regicide cult is a composite tradition of philosophy, of 
poetry and declamation, and of mythical personages. Regicide, 
styling itself tyrannicide, has its body of apologetics, its literature, 
and its heroes and heroines. Nor is this idea in any respect a 
fanciful one: it is a conscious tradition, and during periods of 
regicide propaganda (e.g., the Wars of Religion in France, the 
reign of Louis-Philippe, not to enumerate further) it is the 
inspiration of publicists and, not less, of those who commit 
political murders. How familiar is the invocation to Brutus, 
coupled with a tirade against tyrants, in the literature of the 
French Revolution and the Romantic movement! Brutus and 
a whole line of legendary figures have been studied and imitated 
by political assassins, as Charlotte Corday set off for Paris carrying 
her Plutarch. Every such age adds also to the literature of 
tyrannicide and to its heroes. The older apologists of political 
murder used the word ‘tyrannicide,’ and this best describes the 
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philosophical tradition. The more modern term, however, fre- 
quently adopted by extremists themselves during the last century 
and a half, is ‘regicide,’ and Continental criminologists have 
used the same term to distinguish the assassin type. 

The doctrine of tyrannicide itself is hallowed by antiquity, 
descending directly from the political ideas of Athens. As the 
word ‘ tyrant ’ is a Greek word, so it was in Greek city-states that 
it possessed its most definite and clearly marked meaning, from 
which its more or less metaphorical use by political philosophers 
of later times has been derived. Against an unconstitutional 
monarch every city has the right of insurrection or common 
murder, and this teaching was handed on from ancient times to 
the philosophers of the Middle Ages. Tyrannicide is defended by 
John of Salisbury and St. Thomas Aquinas, the former of whom 
describes it as an act of piety and adduces a long list of instances 
of the just and bloody end of tyrants, from Bible personages to 
Roman emperors. 

Yet actually, a fundamental change has taken place in the 
conception of tyranny since the Greek writers. For Plato, the 
genuine king, as distinguished from the tyrant, meant one who 
occupied his proper place in an established system of law and 
government ; he was the constitutional monarch in the plainest 
secular sense. During the Middle Ages this distinction between 
the lawful monarch and the tyrant was reintroduced by sup- 
porters of Papal authority in the controversy of the Investitures, 
and their chief concern was to insist on the divine nature of the 
kingly office, the duty of the king towards the Church and the 
eternal laws of God. Consequently, although they admit the 
duty of the rightful king towards the written law and customs of 
the State, and draw their inspiration from the Greek secular 
conception of the constitutional monarch, there gradually takes 
shape from their writings the new conception of natural law, of 
the duty of rulers to an eternal justice which is in Nature, and 
flows from God. It is this natural law, dependent on God, which 
finally becomes the basis of Jesuit apologetics of tyrannicide 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Suarez, Mariana, 
Molina, Bellarmine only continue, as regards the fundamental 
principles of Church and State, the views of Pope Gregory VIL. ; 
but they give an altogether more disruptive violence to their 
criticism of the State by developing, on the one hand, the revo- 
lutionary and democratic side of natural law, and on the other 
stressing the transcendence of things religious and ecclesiastical 
over the civil power. We, for example, find Suarez stating that 
the tyrant can be killed by the first citizen, if there is no other 
means of curtailing his power ; while we learn from the Jesuit 
Rosseus that ‘ tyrant’ now signifies a heretic king, whom he 
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further defines as follows: ‘every king who mixes himself with 
ecclesiastical questions, who does not chase from the Church the 
heretics condemned by the bishops, who does not prevent the 
meetings of heretics.’ 

Both sides at the Reformation, Catholics and Protestants, 
maintained the right of the people to revolt against a ruler who 
was not of their faith: the law of Nature became a maxim of 
sedition. The followers of Calvin, however, do not allow this 
open right to all classes and persons to murder the tyrant. Such 
an act rests with the people’s representatives, such as the Spartan 
ephors or the Roman tribunes, but not with individual initiative 
and hazard. ‘ Although the Lord takes vengeance on unbridled 
domination,’ Calvin writes, ‘let us not therefore suppose that 
vengeance is committed to us, to whom no command has been 
given but to obey and to suffer.’ He adds, ‘ I speak only of private 
men.’ Among the Huguenot writers only Beza, following Jesuit 
ways of thinking, allows that if the magistrates are ineffective to 
resist the tyrant we should look for an assassin among private 
people. 

There is not space here to trace the doctrine of tyrannicide 
through history. It is certainly not in any way a ghoulish 
peculiarity of the Jesuits, any more than their oft-quoted maxim 
that ‘ The end justifies the means’ is peculiar to them. What in 
sixteenth-century philosophy is named ‘ tyrannicide ’ crops up in 
different guises, enveloped in different jargon, according to the 
ideologies of the period. It is on everybody’s lips during the 
years of the French Revolution, and a regular school of political 
fanaticism is formed under the high patronage of La Reine Théos 
or Mére de Dieu. There is a virulent regicide agitation kept up 
by the Press and the caricaturists against Louis-Philippe. Most 
significant, perhaps, is the Anarchist doctrine of ‘ propaganda by 
deed,’ as first preached in the ’seventies, ranging from theft and 
minor assaults to bomb-throwing and acts of political assassina- 
tion, because it reveals the essential individualism of the tyranni- 
cide mentality. Anarchism made a principle of maintaining no 
organisation and admitting no leadership, and outrages were not 
directed from a headquarters. Members of the party acted on 
their own initiative, and in the trial, for instance, of Caserio, the 
murderer of President Carnot, the police and the presiding judge 
made entirely fruitless efforts to prove conspiracy. 

But incitements to outrage were not wanting. The doctrine of 
regicide flourished in the Anarchist Press—some papers adver- 
tised dynamite and simple recipes for the confection of bombs. 
Perhaps the best-known advocate of regicide was the German 
Anarchist Johann Most, who in 1881, and again in 1901, was sent 
to prison for regicide articles published in his paper Die Freiheit. 
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On the former occasion Most, writing just after the assassination 
of Czar Alexdnder II. by Nihilists, praised this ‘ Brutus-like 
action’ and ‘ heroic deed,’ which, he said, would make all the 
‘ long-forfeited heads ’ of sovereigns and ministers tremble from 
Constantinople to Washington. His article was entitled At Last / 
and bore some German verses which were translated at the time : 


Seize these, seize those, and hold them fast, 
But one shall reach thee still at last ! 


The second occasion was the murder of President McKinley by 
Leon Czolgosz. Shortly before the assassination Most reproduced 
in Fretheit an essay on political violence by Karl Heinzen, a 
revolutionist of ’48, and in the drive against Anarchists which 
followed the crime he was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment for 
inciting to murder the heads of States. 

Finally, we should mention the place held by tyrannicide in the 
policy of Mazzini. The Young Italy Party descended from the 
Carbonari, and continued the methods of a secret society ; and 
there seems no doubt that Mazzini’s methods included not only 
terrorism, but the removal of rulers by assassination. He was 
concerned in the separate attempts against the life of Napoleon IIT. 
by Pianori and Tibaldi ; and there is evidence that he aided and 
abetted a certain Antonio Gallenga, a member of the Young Italy 
Party, who journeyed to Turin in 1833 with the intention of 
murdering Charles Albert. The whole policy of terrorism, as also 
that of sporadic insurrections that caused fruitless loss of human 
life, was subjected to criticism by Mazzini’s colleagues and caused 
a rift in the party. The methods of the assassin were abhorrent 
to Garibaldi : even Orsini, later to organise the attempt against 
Napoleon, broke away from Mazzini on this question ; and in 
May 1856 Manin wrote openly to The Times, announcing that the 
time had come for the Italian independence movement to clear its 
name in the eyes of the world by abandoning this doctrine which 
justified political assassination, a doctrine which he described as 
the Theory of the Dagger (Teoria del pugnale). 

Mazzini’s reply is a very interesting document on tyrannicide. 
While there are passages which epitomise the eternal lyricism of 
the cult, the letter does not remain on the level of the medieval 
philosophers, for whom the act is a gesture of national right and 
abstract justice. For Mazzini it was a more scientific question, 
a question of tactics, and he considered that on occasion the 
murder of a certain ruler might prove a decisive blow in the cause. 
He refers eagerly in a letter to the attempt on Charles Albert : 
* quel colpo decisivo, ma decisivo assolutamente,’ and when accused 
by Cavour of plotting the death of Victor Emanuel he wrote in 
reply : ‘ the life of Victor Emanuel is protected firstly by statute, 
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and secondly by the fact that the crime would be a useless one.’ 
The apologia of regicide is argued, not in the phfaseology of the 
schools, but with the arts of the platform orator. He starts by 
‘denying the existence of the doctrine of assassination alleged by 
Manin in The Times. ‘But in the name of a whole party, I 
solemnly ask you: when has the Theory of the Dagger been 
sanctioned in Italy ? Who has suggested it ? Who supports it, 
by deed or word?’ He goes on to that appeal to feeling which 
is always used by the extremist parties to exonerate themselves 
from responsibility for murders which occur, and which appears 
in the Republican Press under Louis-Philippe, in the Anarchist 
Press during the ’eighties and ‘nineties terror, as at other times 
of regicide agitation. No one encourages these outrages, says 
Mazzini, but who can blame an oppressed people when they are 
driven to desperate means of vengeance ? 

But there are passages of the letter in which he states the 
principles of terrorism, conceived as revolutionary tactics, less 
equivocally. The two practical reasons he gives are the essential 
reasons for terrorism at all times. First, that only continual 
practice can train up a revolutionary temper in a subject class or 
a subject nation. Insurrections are the only school for revolution 
(see Lenin’s comment on the 1905 uprising in Russia) ; and the 
same applies to all forms of sporadic violence—attacks on officials, 
bomb explosions, assassination. 


Your first and sole duty [Mazzini thus apostrophises the Italian 
nation] is to make men and citizens of yourselves ; all education begins 
there ; there can be no progress by a nation that is nothing ; rise therefore 
and be ; rise and strike fear into those who, in the name of brute force, 
block the paths to which Providence guides you ; rise sublime in cruelty. 
- « - Overcome by ambushes and surprise attacks the armed force by 
which the foreigner robs you of honour, substance, liberty, your rights, 
your life. 


Secondly, there are turns in the political situation when the 
sudden removal of a king or minister may have positive, even 
decisive, results for the success of a cause. These occur, for 
instance, at the moment of a coup d'état or when the régime 
depends entirely on the personal prestige of a single man. Thus, 
a coup d’éat in Imperial Rome regularly took the form of the 
emperor being murdered by the Pretorian Guard or by his own 
freemen, and during the Napoleonic Wars a legend arose around 
the attempts of Pitt to get the Emperor assassinated by hired 
emissaries, ‘ les poignards de Pitt.’ It is this decisive value for the 
success of the revolution that Mazzini claims to justify a policy of 
regicide. 

And he concludes with a passage which is perhaps the most 
remarkable description written of tyrannicide. Here he is 
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carried far away from the tactics of the party chief into the fiery 
regions of the real tyrannicide inspiration. His words acquire a 
new lyricism. They breathe the exaltation which is peculiar to 
tyrannicide rhetoric and to the hymns of the Dagger of Justice. 


Holy in the hands of Judith is the sword that cut short the life of 
Holofernes ; holy the dagger that Harmodius crowned with roses ; holy 
the dagger of Brutus ; holy the knife of that Sicilian who struck the first 
blow at the Vespers ; holy the arrow of Tell. When all justice is dead, and 
a tyrant by terror annihilates the conscience of a nation and God who 
willed it free, and when one man, pure of hate and every lower passion, 
inspired only by reverence for his country and for the eternal human right 
incarnate in him, stands up face to face with the tyrant and cries: ‘ You 
are torturing the millions of my brothers ; you hold back what God decreed 
for them ; you destroy their bodies and corrupt their souls ; through you 
my country suffers daily agony ; you are the centre of a whole edifice of 
slavery, dishonour and crime—I cast down that edifice in destroying you ’ 
—I recognise, in that manifestation of fearful equality between the master 
of millions and a single individual, the finger of God. 


In the foregoing pages I have attempted no more than an 
outline of the tyrannicide tradition ; a separate study could be 
written on the regicide theme in poetry, the legendary heroes and 
heroines of the tradition, the text-books (including the Bible) 
which have inspired its devotees. As regards the doctrine of 
tyrannicide, it has, of course, been the object of a number of 
monographs, both historical and philosophical, to which M. 
Coville’s work, Jean Petit. La Question du tyrannicide au com- 
mencement du XV° siécle, is a noteworthy recent addition. Here 
I have merely given a general account of what might fairly be 
termed the tyrannicide ‘ myth,’ in the sense of Marx’s class-war 
myth. It is a dynamic traglition. The paragraph last quoted 
from Mazzini reveals the emotional appeal which the drama of 
assassination, surrounded with its aura of heroes and legends, 
makes to a man and an age ready to receive the message. The 
whole of his letter to Manin is, too, a restatement of the doctrine 
of tyrannicide in terms of the Risorgimento ; indeed, the apolo- 
getics of political murder, though in some ages written by theo- 
logians and philosophers and in others by revolutionary jour- 
nalists, remains essentially the same. The language of medieval 
apologists has become nowadays somewhat of a legalistic mumbo- 
jumbo, because the vindication of political violence is based no 
longer on constitutional right but on economic right. The Brutus 
action is committed, not in the name of citizenship, but of the 
proletariat. Yet the essential formula is always the ‘ right ’ to 
kill, rather than utility—in other words, a moral rather than a 
political motive. ‘ No bourgeois is innocent,’ Anarchists used to 
say, when accused of causing the deaths of innocent people by 
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bomb explosions. Tyrannicidal doctrine will only reappear at 
times when national feeling views political and social problems as 
problems of intense moral principle, and, above all, at times of 
religious struggle. It is then that the general state of feeling is 
likely to be worked up to the regicide mentality. 

In the course of history such periods of fanatical dissension in 
the State have shown a heavy proportion of attempts made on 
the lives of kings and ministers. As a gesture assassination 
expresses the mentality of an individual and a fanatical party, in 
which one can trace a pathological strain ; but its use in the coup 
d’&at implies a purely political motive. The history of Oriental 
despotisms, for example, is one long record of assassinations. 
These were the work of conspiracies in the palace, and constituted 
the more or less normal method of removing a caliph or sultan. 
Years which counted a number of such violent deaths did not 
necessarily correspond to any exalted state of political feeling in 
the country. Similarly, the use of poison and the dagger among 
the Italian princes of the fifteenth century was a question of 
political method and not of popular psychology. On the other 
hand, the assassinations characteristic of what I have called the 
tyrannicide mentality at certain periods are the work of indi- 
viduals generally unconnected with any organisation and acting 
without the orders of party chiefs. 

Tyrannicides kill from natural predisposition more than 
reasons of State, but they are worked up to the point of action by 
the environment of their age. They live among violent partisans, 
listening to tales of wrong and threats of vengeance. They read 
the pamphlets of religious bigots or inflammatory articles in the 
revolutionary Press, and hear the wild rhetoric of wandering 
friars, or it may be soap-box orators, or, for that matter, of men 
in more responsible positions. The question of the connexion 
between the opposition and outrage is perennial. The Phoenix 
Park murders caused Parnell to be accused of moral responsi- 
bility for political crime in Ireland, and Mr. Kipling composed his 
diatribe Cleared—‘ Their sin it was that fed the fire—small blame 
to them that heard,—and the Pigott forgeries purported to 
implicate Parnell in conspiracy. All one can say is that invoca- 
tions to the avenging hand of a regicide have certainly been 
uttered in the past, as when Philip I. of Spain published his 
famous Ban setting a price on the head of William of Nassau, 
which resulted in five attempts against the Dutch prince and, 
finally, in his death at the hand of Balthazer Gérard ; and further, 
that when a nation ora class or a sect is inspired by intense moral 
indignation and a deep sense of wrong, even the more responsible 
leaders of revolt are united in one spirit with the most disreputable 
of their adherents. Both the Phoenix Park murders in 1882 and 
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the assassination of Sir Henry Wilson in 1921 were symptomatic 
of a tyrannicide mentality in the Irish nation. 

It is possible roughly to divide off, not merely certain ages, 
but whole epochs during the last three or four centuries when a 
state of exalted political feeling has prevailed leading to frequent 
assassinations. Thus, from the end of the seventeenth to the end 
of the eighteenth century might be characterised as a period of 
comparative tranquillity, while during the second half of the 
sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth. century the regicide 
spirit entered the political struggle, owing to the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation, and again during the nineteenth century, 
owing to the two forces of revolt unloosed by the French Revo- 
lution—nation-consciousness and class war. Tyrannicide found 
its object of hatred during the nineteenth century in the foreign 
oppressor and capitalist domination. Desmarest in Quinze ans 
de haute police sous le Consulat et l’Empire, describes the rising 
nationalist sentiment in Germany directed against Napoleon and 
haunted with ideas of regicide : 


Il est connu que les écoles, les comptoirs et les cafés de la Saxe, de la 
Prusse et autres parties de |’Allemagne, exhalaient des idées de meurtre. 
Il existait méme, sous la forme de compagnie d’arquebuses, etc., etc., des 
réunions ou l’on s’exergait au tir, dans le but avoué par leurs reglements et 
leurs circulaires de porter des coups plus assurés a l’ennemi de la patrie 
allemande. 


Nevertheless, class war proved, of the two, the more sinister force, 
Anarchism, the desperate revolt of the working class against 
middle-class tyranny established in the institutions of repre- 
sentative government, produced a regular war of spontaneous 
outrage. Unorganised violence occurred throughout Europe and 
the United States. The Anarchist terror of the ‘eighties and 
nineties counted the assassinations of Alexander II. of Russia, 
King Humbert of Italy, the Empress Elizabeth ; of President 
Carnot in France, Canovas del Castillo in Spain, and President 
McKinley in America. This is without including other attempts 
against the lives of rulers such as the two previous attacks on 
King Humbert by Passanante and Acciarito, or the continuous 
occurrence, month by month and sometimes week by week, of 
bomb-throwing, shooting and robbery with violence of which 
M. Aubry attempted a detailed list in his study Contagion du 
meurtre. No doubt Anarchist outrage, like other forms of crime, 
proved catching. The Anarchist Press commemorated the 
martyrs of the movement, and songs were composed about the 
exploits of Ravachol, murderer and author of bomb explosions, 
who became a legendary figure. Photographs of him were 
circulated, and the Anarchist paper Le Pére Peinard published an 
almanac of the great deeds and martyrs of the movement. 
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The contagion of political murder is equally a phenomenon of 
Louis-Philippe’s reign. A spirit of regicide was kept alive in the 
opposition by its orators and journalists, and the venomous satire 
of the caricaturist Press, run by Phillipon, who employed, among 
others, the artist Daumier. These attacks were directed against 
the king personally. A nice specimen of Parisian wit at this time 
is the following remark from the Charivari : ‘ Hier, le roi-citoyen 
est venu @ Paris avec sa superbe famille sans étre aucunement 
assassiné.’ The Press, sometimes discreetly, sometimes blatantly, 
excites sympathy for the men who attempt the king’s life. 
Particular heroes are Fieschi, inventor of the infernal machine 
which caused a massacre in the Boulevard du Temple, his accom- 
plice, the veteran revolutionary Morey, and, later, Alibaud, who 
shot at the king as he was driving from the Tuileries. There was 
a romantic cult of young Alibaud ; pilgrimages were made to 
his grave, the Press praised his ‘ mdle énergie.’ On Fieschi’s 
sanguinary attempt an opposition paper next morning made the 
following comment: ‘ Cette fois la République n’a manqué son 
avénement que d'une demi-seconde.’ Subversive societies revive as 


soon as they are suppressed by the police, under new names and 
with clandestine organisation, and the Légions Révolutionnaires is 
founded with the avowed object of regicide. Cavaignac, the 
Republican leader, makes the following proud boast : 


Le roi ne vivra qu’aussi longtemps que nous le voudrons bien ; nous 
avons dans la Société des Droits de l’homme une centaine de séides dont 
l’aveugle dévouement n’a besoin que d’étre contenu. 


The most striking efflorescence of the regicide spirit syn- 
chronises, however, with the struggles of the Counter-Reformation. 
I have already mentioned how political murder was officially 
sanctioned by Philip II.’s Ban against William of Nassau, and the 
very real results which that document obtained. The Wars of 
Religion in France at this time produced a number of fanatical 
crimes on the part of isolated individuals, apart from organised 
murder such as the Massacre of St. Bartholomew or the murder 
of the Guise brothers by Henri III.’s emissaries. The former 
Duc de Guise had been shot by a Huguenot, Poltrot de Méré ; 
Henri III. himself was stabbed by the Dominican monk Jacques 
Clément ; and finally, with the establishment of Henri IV. on the 
throne, the long-inflamed hatreds of the religious wars culminated 
in eighteen attempts against the king’s life, the last of which 
was Ravaillac’s. 

The views of contemporaries on these crimes are significant. 
Ravaillac was supposed to have been instigated by his Jesuit 
confessor. The Order had previously been expelled from France 
on the occasion of an attempt against the king by one Jean 
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Chatel. During the course of the religious wars both de Méré 
and Clément were commemorated as heroes and martyrs. Ballads 
glorifying them told the story of their crimes in ferocious detail. 
De Méré was compared ecstatically by the Huguenots to Judith, 
Brutus, Decius, Mucius Scevola, Poems and songs described 
him as an ‘ executor of divine vengeance ’ who ‘ gave up his life 
to posterity.’ The news of Henri III.’s murder was greeted in 
Paris with inconceivable rejoicings. The League party treated 
Clément as a martyr, and organised pilgrimages to the scene of 
the crime, while to crown the celebrations his mother, a peasant 
woman, was brought to Paris and received by a choir chanting 


‘Blessed be the womb that bore thee, and the paps that gave thee 
suck!’ After lodging at the mansion of Mme. de Montpensier, 
the poor woman was conducted out of the city by a cortége of forty 
monks. 

This period is also remarkable in that it seems to have been 
the only time during the last four centuries that there has been a 
regicide movement in England. At the time of the Danish 
invasions England was a notorious home of political murder, and 


a cryptic passage in the Saxon Chronicle mentions ‘ In this year 
all the Danes in England were assassinated’; but during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the few crimes of this sort 
which occurred here seem to have been the idiosyncrasies of mere 
lunatics, like Bellingham or the idiot youth who is alleged to have 
fired at Queen Victoria. Fanatical crime, the protest for an idea, 
does not seem to have appeared in England. Perhaps it is due to 
the orderly and practical character of the English in politics. 
Nevertheless, however things may be now, the persecution of 
Catholics by the Governments of Elizabeth and James I. generated 
a desperate extremism which manifested itself in numerous plots. 
It is difficult to get at the actual truth regarding the alleged 
designs against Elizabeth’s life formed by Dr. Parry or Somervyle 
or her physician, Lopez, or a certain Edward Squyer, alleged to 
have attempted to poison the Queen by means of a powder fatal 
to the touch. There was unmistakable evidence, however, of the 
mood of English Catholics at this time in Gunpowder Plot, that 
grandiose protest against tyranny which aimed at destroying 
King, Ministers and Parliament at one blow. 

In the following years the rising tide of social revolution and 
Puritan zealotry brought national feeling to a pitch of fanaticism 
which eventually burst out in the Civil War. Tyrannicide made 
its appeal in England. John Felton, the assassin of Buckingham, 
appears as the only true tyrannicide, killing for an idea, in modern 
English history. Yet his act was a natural fruit of the times. He 
admitted that his final incentives were the Commons’ remon- 
strance, the promotion of Papists, and the protection of Arminians 
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under the patronage of Laud and Neal. Search of his luggage 
revealed also a vitriolic pamphlet, pleasantly entitled Golden 
Epistles, by a certain Dr. Eglesham. There was a whole propa- 
ganda behind this crime, which expressed accurately the fierce 
hostility felt by certain elements towards the Court. Felton was 
cheered by numbers of people as he was taken up to London, and 
there appeared an Ode to his confined Friend, Mr. Jo, Felton, by 
one Zouch Townley, Master of Arts and several times Public 
Orator of the University. It should be added that there were 
those at Court who realised the temper of the Government’s 
enemies. Buckingham had been warned to wear a shirt of mail, 
but refused. It would be no protection, he said, if he were set 
upon by the mob, ‘and as for any single man’s attack, I take 
myself to be in no danger: there are no Roman spirits left.’ 
Experience goes to show that when party hatred is ripe it brings 
forth such ‘ Roman spirits.’ 

It is not surprising if eulogies of regicide have reappeared 
during recent years. Revolutions and armed risings have brought 
their inevitable accompaniment of political murders since the 
war, leaving their natural legacies of hatred and vengeance in 
the countries concerned. The political chaos which prevailed 
during the post-war years has, however, now yielded to two 
significant phenomena in Europe and elsewhere. One is auto- 
cratic régimes, largely relying on police and military, with 
persecution of dissidents. The other is the organisation of 
terrorism, generally accompanied in the past by regicide. Out- 
standing European examples are the Nazis in Austria and the 
Anarcho-Syndicalists in Spain. Spanish Anarchism has a long 
record of regicidal attempts. Fanatical Nazi propaganda is 
likely to produce a cult of tyrannicide among adherents of the 


movement. 
RICHARD ComMyYyNs CARR. 
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‘AERIAL WARFARE: SECRET GERMAN PLANS’ 
REVELATIONS OR FORGERIES ? 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 

Sir,—I beg the hospitality of your columns for the following observa- 
tions on the authenticity of the documents upon which Mr. Wickham 
Steed based his article on recent German plans for air attack in your July 
number. 

The most impressive of the documents ‘ revealed’ by Mr. Steed is 
without question that which purports to give the results of certain experi- 
ments alleged to have been carried out in Paris by German agents. If we 
examine this document we find the following data concerning wind 
strengths : 

(1) Beaufort 1—2 Anemometer 8-75 

(2) ” 2 ” 12°33 

et oe ” 3°33 

(4) ” : ten ” 9°69 
Mr. Steed and his experts interpret these anemometer readings as ‘ metres 
per second.’ The Beaufort values and the anemometer readings are 
supposed to refer to the same wind velocities. Mr. Steed will perhaps be 
surprised to learn that a wind velocity of approximately 10 metres per 
second indicates a fair gale. It is the more astonishing, therefore, that 
Mr. Steed permits a gale of 9°69 metres per second to blow inside the Métro 
station of the Chamber of Deputies without raising any objections. The 
document, however, only gives quite low values of Beaufort o—z2 for the 
corresponding anemometer readings—e.g., a velocity of 9°69 metres per 
second does not correspond, as Mr. Steed imagines, to Beaufort 1—2, but 
to Beaufort 5—6. The real velocities in metres per second corresponding 
to Beaufort o, 1, and 2 are respectively o—o-5 metre per second, 0-6— 
1-7 metres per second, and 1-8—3-3 metres per second, whereas the docu- 
ment has 3-3 metres per second as the lowest and 12°33 metres per second 
as the highest value. It is difficult to understand how Mr. Steed and his 
experts failed to recognise this terrific contradiction. They ought to have 
noticed that the anemometer readings in the documents are given to two 
decimal places, whereas they are usually only given to one place. Two 
decimal places for anemometer readings in metres per second are a 


monstrosity. 
These contradictions do not, however, in themselves pronounce against 


the authenticity of the document. Mr. Steed has merely made a mistake 

in his interpretation. If he were to substitute kilometres per hour instead 

of metres per second all would be in order. The Beaufort figures if referred 
331 
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to the older scale (London, 1906), which is of merely historical interest to 
present-day meteorologists, then agree with the anemometer readings, and 
there is no improbability in the wind velocity in the Métro stations. 
What my argument does, nevertheless, establish is that the examination 
and interpretation of the documents by Mr. Steed and his collaborators 
has been anything but expert. 

Mr. Steed assumes that the notes on the results of the experiments 
were made by a German, and by a scientifically educated German at that. 
I maintain that the forger of the document was no scientist and no 
German. Look at the abbreviations: nor. for normal is quite impossible. 
Every German with any scientific training would use the abbreviation 
norm. Let Mr. Steed try the experiment with any number of educated 
Germans and ask them to write down a sentence containing the word 
normal in the shortest possible abbreviation. He would always get norm. 

According to Mr. Steed, the alleged German agents abbreviated the 
place name ‘ Place de la Concorde’ as ‘ Conc.’ Now, in German scientific 
practice, the abbreviation Conc. is the usual abbreviation for Konzentration 
[concentration]. Moreover, it is not easy to see why, since two. lines lower 
down ‘ Place de la République ’ is represented by Pl. Rpq., the Place de la 
Concorde is not given the analogous abbreviation Pi. Ced. Further, the 
abbreviation s.g.ggt. in line 4 is supposed to represent sehr gut geeignet. 
Every laboratory assistant in Germany would in this case use one or more 
plus signs to indicate a particularly positive result, and express the con- 
trary with the minus sign. 

Mr. Steed maintains that these investigations made by secret German 
agents with a view to the preparation of future plans for gas attacks were 
very thorough. If the document were genuine, it would prove, on the 
contrary, that they were extremely clumsy and superficial. In two cases 
it is expressly stated that four series of three plates each—i.e., twelve 
plates in all—were exposed. But for all twelve plates only one figure for 
the colonies of bacilli is given. Is this figure an average of one series, or 
of all the plates, or what ? It is also not stated whether the time data, 
which are given in minutes, and the accuracy of which is in one place 
particularly emphasised, refer to Paris or to Berlin time. Furthermore, it 
is not easy to understand how, since we are dealing with supposedly exact 
observations, such vague descriptions as mehrfach umfahren (driven round 
several times] and wenig oder keine Kolonien [few or no colonies] can 
occur. Also, there is absolutely no information as to the time of exposure 
(which is, of course, important) of the culture plates to the air currents, 
though the wind strength is given twice over—once according to the 
Beaufort scale and once according to the anemometer readings. How, 
moreover, can one obtain a Beaufort scale reading in an underground 
station which contains neither leaves nor twigs nor tree branches, on the 
observation of which the Beaufort scale depends ? 

On further investigation this remarkable sheet of paper will reveal 
itself as quite an impossible composition, for it contains a lot of things 
which in the nature of the case ought not to be there, and, on the other 
hand, lacks others which it ought to contain. For example, we should 
expect the distances of the various places where the experiments were 
made from the point of co-ordination, the Obelisk in the Place de la 
Concorde, to be written on quite a different piece of paper. The secret 
agent, if he really existed, would surely be able to work them out much 
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better at his own desk with the help of a large-scale map of Paris, a 
protractor and a ruler. Why should he have written them down out of 
doors in the thick of traffic, in an underground station with faltering hand- 
writing, so that the paper even dropped on the ground, when he could 
have done all this much better in the quiet of his own room? As to the 
enumeration of the colonies of bacteria on the culture plates—which needs 
quite special apparatus, a lot of time (since the colonies take twenty-four 
hours to develop), and all sorts of calculations—this can, of course, never 
have been made out of doors at the actual place where the experiment was 
carried out. What, too, could have induced an agent to write down 
figures obtained in his secret laboratory out of doors on a dirty piece of 
paper ? Moreover, in cases of this kind it is a fundamental rule not to put 
the whole material together in one document, as we find it here, but to 
separate the various data artificially with a pair of scissors, in order to 
present it in separate pieces and so render discovery more difficult. 

Let us now examine the important data which this remarkable docu- 
ment omits. Surely the strength of the wind blowing outside the under- 
ground stations at the time would have been of fundamental significance 
for these experiments. It was the variable on which, in the first instance, 
these experiments depended. But it never appears in the document. 
Similarly, all more precise data concerning the exact place of exposure of 
the culture plates are wanting. It is surely not a matter of indifference 
whether they were placed in a horizontal or vertical position, whether in 
the shelter of a pillar, or in the middle of the in-going air current at the 
entrance, whether on the ground, or at the height of a man’s eyes, etc. 
All this proves that the forgers could not have had the slightest idea of 
practical scientific investigation. Otherwise they would, in the first place, 
never have chosen the particular date August 18, 1933. For on that day, 
according to the records of Le Bourget aerodrome, there was a stiff gusty 
west-south-westerly wind—strength of B.5—with light showers of rain. 
That means that the day in question was highly unfavourable for the 
experiments reported, since a mass of air which swept over the Place de la 
Concorde at 2.47 p.m. and received the sprayed bacteria would already 
a minute later have moved on 500 metres, and after an hour would have 
been about 30 kilometres distant from the Obelisk. At the moment when 
the alleged measurement took place in the underground station at the 
Place de la République, the same air, which had been sprayed six hours 
earlier with bacteria, would already have been somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Belgian frontier. 

Again, the document does not state whether the spraying of the 
bacteria over the Place de la Concorde took place from a motor car or 
from an aeroplane. The abbreviation mehrf. umf. [mehrfach umfahren] 
can refer to either, but the experiments were clearly made with reference 
to a subsequent discharge from aeroplanes. With the strength of wind 
obtaining on August 18, 1933, the drops would have reached the earth 
some kilometres from the point of discharge. As the strength of the 
ground wind cannot be estimated from an aeroplane, even such big targets 
as the Place de la Concorde or Piccadilly Circus could hardly be hit with 
any degree of certainty. Moreover, the persistence of the bacteria con- 
tained in the liquid sprayed out is also dependent upon several other 
variable factors. The disposal of very small floating droplets out of big 
falling drops can take place in different ways. The smaller the drops are, 
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the more difficult it is—even perhaps impossible—for the germs enclosed 
in such tiny fluid membranes to free themselves. The dispersal of bacteria 
in the air is therefore presumably to some extent dependent on the forma- 
tion of these very fine little drops. The formation of the latter is, however, 
determined by a number of variable conditions, such as the dampness of 
the air, its electrical condition, its dust content, the action of the rays of 
the sun, etc. For the author of our document this quite incredibly 
complicated process which represents the history of a falling drop was 
apparently a fearfully simple matter: his notes tell us absolutely nothing 
about all these conditions. : 

Let us now examine the bacteriological ideas and data contained in the 
document and the light they throw on the work of the forger. In the first 
place, the expression Micrococcus prodigiosus which is used in the document 
has in German specialist circles long been displaced by the nomenclature 
Bacterium prodigiosum or, alternatively, Bacillus prodigiosus. The alleged 
scientific expert No. IX., who first makes the suggestion that this bacillus 
should be used, is, it is true, himself no bacteriologist, as the text says. 
But he says he got the idea from a conversation with a bacteriologist. It 
is difficult to see why this bacteriologist did not use the customary designa- 
tion. This employment of an obsolete nomenclature becomes intelligible, 
however, if we realise that the forger was not a German. In France the 
designation Micrococcus prodigiosus is still everywhere current, as the 
following sentence from Dr. Dopter’s Epidémiologie, p. 58, shows: ‘ The 
bacteria most commonly present [in the air] are the Bacillus subtilis and 
the Micrococcus prodigiosus, etc.’ Incidentally, in Mr. Steed’s documents 
we find a statement to the exact contrary: ‘ The Micrococcus prodigiosus 
is very rarely found in the air—according to the report from No. V. it 
hardly exists in the air.’ How can this contradiction be explained? Of 
course, the French bacteriologist is right. That our bacillus is to be met 
with in the air is, of course, proved by the phenomenon of the ‘ bleeding 
host’ (or wafer), whose red spots are simply colonies of these bacteria. 
But a bacillus which commonly exists in the air could not be used for such 
experiments as are ‘ revealed’ in Mr. Steed’s documents. For one could 
never tell how many of the germs caught on the culture plates were 
derived from the normal contents of the air and how many were due to the 
artificial release of the bacteria. In order to compose his documents the 
forger had to falsify the facts of Nature. All the statements made in the 
documents concerning the culture medium required by our bacillus must 
be included among the falsifications—e.g., the special formula for whose 
disclosure Adolf Hitler is supposed to have given his personal permission. 
In fact, our bacillus is not nearly so particular in its requirements. It is, 
in fact, notorious on account of the ease with which it multiplies in any 
artificial medium, not only agar-agar, but ordinary meat broth, potato 
slices, bread, etc. These facts deprive a part of the secret correspondence 
of all claim to actuality. 

Now for the numbers which our document gives for the colonies 
counted on the culture plates. They are as follows: 4231; 313; few or 
none!; 658; 6738; 95,778 (91,389) ; 1,124,781. It is quite intelligible 
that in their magnitude and apparent accuracy they should make a 
marked impression on the naif reader. But let us examine them more 
closely. First, it is clear that they could not have been obtained from 
direct examination, colony by colony, for merely to enumerate the last- 
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mentioned figure would have taken hundreds of hours. In the meantime 
the colonies on the plates would have grown together into a thick sort of 
turf. They must, in fact, have been obtained by a form of indirect 
calculation, in which the culture plates in question are divided into sectors 
(for the most part eight in number), which sectors are again divided into 
sub-sectors sub-divided into smaller and smaller squares. The direct 
enumeration of the actual colonies is confined to certain sample squares 
selected from different parts of the plate, and the total sum is then obtained 
by multiplication. It is clear that the method of enumeration applied 
must reflect itself in common quotients in the final figures. In this manner 
one could prove at any rate whether the figures were well or badly invented, 
if the crudity of the forgery did not already show itself in other ways. 
The figures given in Mr. Steed’s documents are quite impossible. A 
million germs of a thousandth of a millimetre in diameter on an agar 
plate could be appropriately symbolised by taking a sheet of paper a 
thousandth of a millimetre thick, and 1 square metre in area, and tearing 
it into a million pieces and scattering them over, say, an ice rink 600 square 
metres in area. But in twenty-four hours each of these germs would have 
grown into a colony at least 1 millimetre in diameter. Letus be even more 
cautious and assume an area of 1 square millimetre for each colony. Now 
anormal culture plate has only a surface of about 6000 square millimetres. 
Hence some of the figures which appear in Mr. Steed’s document are much 
too high. Never could 1,124,781 colonies, as mentioned in experiment 
No. 8, be counted in this way off a single plate, or even off twelve plates. 

It is very remarkable that the secret agents should have chosen 
precisely the most circuitous and most easily discoverable method for their 
experiments. They would have had a simpler job in a private laboratory— 
which, according to the documents, they must have had at their disposal— 
if they had taken a vacuum flask of known cubic capacity and opened it at 
the place of experiment. Then the air which they wanted to examine 
would have entered the flask under its own pressure. They could then 
have washed out the germs contained, placed a fraction—a hundredth or a 
thousandth—of this bacterial solution on an agar plate and then have easily 
calculated the comparatively few colonies, and finally, by the addition of 
two or three noughts, attained their final figure. In fact, they must have 
been remarkable agents to pursue their experiments by the most unprofit- 
able, dangerous, and circuitous methods that could be invented. 

Now as to the identity of the forger. That he was not a German I have 
already established. That no one who was trained in scientific investiga- 
tion could have had his hand in the game is also certain. We can go 
further and say that neither a bacteriologist, nor a meteorologist, nor a 
physicist had a part in it—nor a chemist, else he would have known that 
‘Yellow Cross’ was never the official covering-name for the substance 
‘Lost,’ and that in a genuine letter from an expert the phrase ‘ Yellow 
Cross or compressed Yellow Cross’ could never have occurred, because 
* Yellow Cross’ is a liquid, and.compressible liquids do not, in fact, exist. 
That no military expert could have stood godfather to the preparation of 
the documents one concludes from the alleged plans of attack on the forts 
of Paris. The specialist Press of England, France, and Italy has long ago 
Clearly mapped out the military ‘ technique ’ of air attacks on the centres 
of great cities. It is, militarily speaking, nonsense to use the same methods 
against two such different objectives as the-civil population and the 
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besieging of any forts. But the circle round the authors of the documents 
can be drawn still closer. From the selection of the scientific data we may 
conclude that the forgers did not choose what they needed in all freedom 
out of a large accumulation of facts, but rather tried to give more than they 
possessed. Is it mere chance that for the experiments in Berlin no further 
details are given, while the documents for Paris at any rate betray some 
topographical knowledge ? One could track the place of origin of the 
documents further on the strength of several indications, which I have not 
cited here, with the aid of the Library Catalogues of the British Museum 
and the libraries of Paris; but that is rather a task for Scotland Yard. 
But there is one thing worth adding, which has been forgotten in the 
documents. In fact, the Bacillus prodigiosus has for a long time been used 
to verify certain currents—not air currents, as in the documents, but 
subterranean water currents. In these cases our bacillus plays the part of 
a living dyestuff, with the particular advantage that even though quite 
only infinitesimal traces are recovered they can quickly be restored, by 
placing a drop of the water in question on a culture plate, to a visible and 
measurable quantity.. It- was therefore not at all a bad idea to use the 
bacillus for testing, not invisible water currents, but invisible air currents— 
except for the fact that the air already contains these bacilli. Nevertheless, 
if through spraying a solution one could create a much greater concentra- 
tion of bacilli in the air than is normally present, then such an experiment 
is conceivable. Now, hitherto there have been no occasions for measuring 
air currents thus differentiated. But to-day, when anti-gas cellars and 
underground spaces, natural and artificial (such as underground railways, 
for example), are being investigated in all countries with a view to their 
utility against gas attack, the occasion for such measurements certainly 
exists. It is quite conceivable that the process could be applied in 
investigations for town-planning purposes. Indeed, it is possible that 
somewhere and at some time culture plates have been used for an experi- 
ment of thiskind. Itis more probable, however, that the idea has in fact only 
been discussed verbally or on paper in a narrow circle, from which it found 
its way in a. confused and mangled form to the knowledge of the forgers, 
who have for ever discredited a perhaps useful and highly peaceful idea. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
ERNsTt BURKHARDT. 
C/o the Hamburger Tageblatt, 
Hamburg. 


P.S.—I should like to.add a word on one point mentioned by Mr. 
Steed in his second article which appeared in the August number of The 
Nineteenth Century. On p. 133 he states that Dr. Stoltzenberg’s pamphlets 
on ‘ The Uliva Poisons’ appear from internal evidence to be lectures given 
to superior officers of the Reichswehr, because he uses the form of address 
‘ Meine hohen Herren Militaers.’ Mr. Steed is mistaken. On inquiry I 
find that Dr. Stoltzenberg, who was in the German gas service during the 
war, was occupied between 1922 and 1927 as constructor of gas factories 
in the Spanish army, a post which he accepted because there was no scope 
for his specialist activity in Germany after the war. The lectures, which 
were given by request in his official capacity, were delivered in Spanish to 
Spanish officers and were subsequently translated into German: hence the 
phrase cited by Mr. Steed, which in the. original is represented by the 


words ‘ ustedes mis distinguidos sefiores militares . . 
E. B. 
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Mr. STEED’S REJOINDER 


In reply to the above, Mr. Wickham. Steed writes : 


HERR Ernst BuRKHARDT’S effort to disprove the authenticity of the 
secret German documents, which I cited in the July issue of the Nineteenth 
Century and After, is as unimpressive as the nine articles on the same theme 
which appeared above his initials during July in the Hamburger Tageblatt 
and the Cuxhavener Tageblatt. 

He makes two main assumptions that are essential to his thesis. The 
first is that the documents are the work of a forger; and the second that 
the forger is a non-German, working, presumably, in Paris. Both assump- 
tions are false. The documents are not forgeries. All of them were 
written by Germans. All of them reached me from Germany, through 
German channels, and all of them emanated from, or consisted of secret 
communications with, the Air Gas Attack Department of the German War 
Office. 

One admission I readily make. Through an oversight, the wind 
velocities in the abbreviated report upon the German experiments in Paris 
Were given, in my interpretations, in metres per second instead of kilo- 
metres per hour. On this point Herr Burkhardt’s criticism is valid. I 
am grateful for it. As he says, it does not affect the document itself ; and, 
by bringing the Beaufort figures into agreement with the anemometer (or 
anemograph) readings, strengthens my interpretation. 

I will deal with Herr Burkhardt’s principal contentions. His quibble 
over ‘ nor.’ instead of ‘ norm.’ as an abbreviation for ‘ normal’ is as un- 
convincing as his suggestion that a German agent in Paris would have 
written * P/. Ccd.’ instead of ‘ Pl. Conc.’ as an abbreviation of “ Place de la 
Concorde.’ Equally vain is the remark that ‘ every laboratory assistant in 
Germany ’ would have used a plus sign to indicate a particularly positive 
result rather than ‘ s.g. get.’ (sehr gut geeignet). It was not a question of 
indicating the number of bacilli in the air, but of suggesting that a given 
place in given circumstances would be favourable for attack. 

The abbreviated document, or cryptogram, was not in the nature of a 
fill and definite report upon the experiments. It is a series of notes 
jotted down and intended for examination and analysis by German 
military experts. This appears both from the instruction written across 
the left top corner—‘ Please examine carefully and check by diagram ’—and 
from the reference, at the end of the document, to telegrams dated July 14, 
August 4 and August 12 (1933). 

Incidentally, the incompleteness and, to some extent, the puzzling 
character of several details of this document would be evidence of its 
authenticity, if such evidence were needed. A ‘ forger’ does not usually 
furnish documents which he himself cannot understand, and which he 
is not sure that the recipients will be able to read. As a matter of fact, 
the ‘ cryptogram” was only deciphered in London, by dint of study, some 
‘weeks after it had been received. Even then the interpretation was, and 
is, tentative and imperfect. But the authenticity of the document and 
the general accuracy of the interpretation are not open to doubt. The 
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German military experts for whom it was intended will have had no 
difficulty in reading it, since they possessed the key to the abbreviations in 
which their secret agents wrote it, and the scientific data to which it 
referred. Those who deciphered it in London had none of these 
advantages. 

Herr Burkhardt appears to assume that I believe the cryptogram to 
have been written ‘ in the thick of the traffic in an Underground Station ’"— 
as if the German secret agents had recorded the wind strengths and counted 
the ‘ colonies’ on the spot. It is true that I state that the entries in the 
document are hastily scribbled and that they seem to have been made in 
the open air, but these facts could be accounted for by a number of different 
hypotheses, and I have never for one moment asserted that the document 
in question was actually compiled in this highly improbable manner. 

If my interpretation errs in any important respect, it may be in my 
use of the word ‘ plates’ (which is not in the document itself) and in my 
translation of the abbreviation ‘ K.’ as ‘ colonies’ instead of ‘ cultures,’ 
The experts whom I consulted thought either rendering admissible. They 
also pointed out that culture plates will probably have been used ina 
laboratory, not in or near the Paris Underground stations, to test the 
bacteriological content of the air, after samples of the air had been taken 
by agents, probably in sterilised vacuum flasks, much in the way which 
Herr Burkhardt supposes. But as these matters were not indicated in 
the original document I saw no reason to introduce a number of technical 
details which might have puzzled my readers. The same applies to the 
method of counting the germ colonies, or cultures. In expatiating on 
these matters Herr Burkhardt is carrying coals to Newcastle. Nor does 
it much matter if the numbers counted were odd or even. It makes little 
difference whether the germ colonies from the Chamber of Deputies station 
be given as 1,124,781 or only 1,124,000. The interest lies in the largeness 
of the total, and in the reasons for it. No weightier is the argument about 
the strength of the wind above the flying field at Le Bourget on August 18, 
1933, and its strength in Paris, Wind velocities may differ considerably 
on a gusty day, according as they are measured in an open space outside a 
city at a considerable height from the ground, or on the ground in the 
centre of a city, even if the measurements are taken at the same hour. On 
this point Herr Burkhardt is indulging in mere speculation. 

His denial that ‘ Yellow Cross’ was the official German military 
name for ‘Lost,’ or the chemical substance which Germans call 
Dichlordiathylsulfid, is preposterous. German chemical and _technico- 
military text-books give him the lie. (Cf. J. Meyer, Hanslian, and 
Schwarte.) Nor is the term ‘ Micrococcus’ instead of ‘ Bacillus’ prodi- 
giosus by any means uncommon. The case is on all fours with that of the 
germ of syphilis, which many German and other scientists still call ‘ Spiro- 
cheta pallida,’ although the more modern term is ‘ Treponema pallidum.’ 
The later terminology has not yet replaced the earlier. 

But Herr Burkhardt makes play with this trivial point in order to 
suggest that, since a French scientist speaks of the ‘ Micrococcus prodigiosus,’ 
the ‘ forger ’’ of my documents was a non-German working in France. It 
would have been as pertinent to conclude that, because the British authori- 
ties Buchanan and Fulmer use the term ‘ Micrococcus prodigiosus ’ in their 
Physiology and Biochemistry of Bacteria (1930), vol. iii., p. 85, the ‘ forger’ 
was an Englishman working in England! Quite as shaky is Herr Burk- 
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hardt’s quotation from the same French source to suggest that the Micro- 


eoccus prodigiosus is among the bacteria ‘most commonly present in the 


air.’ All the bacteriological authorities whom I have consulted agree that 
it is rarely found in the air; and in this they are at one with the German 
authorities Kolle and Hetsch, whose important work Die experimentelle 
Bakteriologie und die Infektionskrankheiten. Herr Burkhardt would have 
done well to consult. He might also have read it with advantage upon 
the number of germs that the tiniest drops can contain, since as many as 
200,000 have been found in the small drops of saliva expelled by the 
coughing of tuberculosis patients. And if the Micrococcus prodigiosus is 
‘commonly present in the air.’ why is it so frequently used by medical 
professors to demonstrate to their students the danger of infection by tiny 
drops of saliva from the mouths of sufferers from tuberculosis ? 

It may interest Herr Burkhardt to know that a bacteriological analysis 
made in 1920 of the air in the London Tube railway system showed the 
presence of no less than fifty-five different micro-organisms, but Bacillus 
prodigiosus does not appear in the list. (See Graham Forbes, ‘ The 
Atmosphere of the Underground Electric Railways of London’ [Journal of 
Hygiene, vol. xxii., pp. 121-55 (1924)].) Dr. Graham Smith’s bacteriological 
report Observations of the Quality of the Air in the House of Commons 
during 1904 [State Papers, 1906, vol. xciv., Cd. 3068] also (p. 70) throws an 
interesting light on the accuracy of Herr Burkhardt’s statements. For of 
the control experiments carried out in the research laboratory of St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Experiment I., in which sixty-six plates were 
exposed, ‘ not one showed a colony of B. prodigiosus, although there was 
a’ good enough growth of colonies of other micro-organisms deposited from 
the air on the surface of the plates . . .’; while Experiment III. gave 
the following result: ‘ of the 110 plates exposed in this experiment, one 
plate showed infection with B. prodigiosus, of which it developed one 
colony. . . . The remaining 109 plates were entirely negative as regards 
B. prodigiosus.’ 

Herr Burkhardt does not appear to be aware, moreover, that if the 
Micrococcus prodigiosus multiplies itself in any artificial medium, including 
ordinary meat broth, it sometimes fails fully to produce its most useful 
peculiarity—a marked reddish hue—in media which, like meat broth, are 
too rich in albumen. 

Nor can I acquit him of superficiality, to say the least, when he remarks 
that the phrase ‘ compressed Yellow Cross’ could never have occurred in 
a genuine letter from an expert, because ‘ Yellow Cross is a liquid, and 
compressible liquids do not, in fact, exist.’ The reference to ‘ compressed 
Yellow Cross’ in No. [X.’s memoranda to the Air Gas Attack Department 
of the German War Office was obviously to Yellow Cross ‘ under pressure ’ 
from inert gas, which, he suggested, should be pumped into a glass con- 
tainer, nearly full of Yellow Cross, so as to increase the constancy of the 
Yellow Cross liquid and to enhance its effects on bursting if the container 


itself were dropped from an aeroplane. 

Herr Burkhardt’s pseudo-scientific farrago cannot invalidate the 
authenticity of my documents. There is no need of Scotland Yard to 
discover their origin, or to invoke British and French library catalogues. 
It will suffice to study the secret archives of the German War Office and of 


sundry German aeroplane firms. 
WICKHAM STEED, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘HITLER OR REICHSWEHR ?’ 
To the Editor of the NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER 


S1r,—In my article on Germany in your August number (p. 169) | 
erroneously stated that Herr Réchling himself broadcast the speech fro 
the Saar on July 7. The speech was officially broadcast from Frankfui 
and Stuttgart, but not by Herr Réchling in person. This misstatemen 
and various minor errors were due to the fact that I had no opportunit 
of correcting the proof of the article, which had to be written at the la 
possible moment, 7 


Yours faithfully, ” 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN, _ 


London, August 14, 1934. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of thé 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange ~— 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








